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EACHERS are shepherds. Good 

shepherding is a career full of 
sacrifice and hazard. Good pedagogi- 
cal shepherding leads not along neat 
turfy paths, but up and down precipi- 
tous chasms. 


—S. S. Drury. 
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SUPER SONOTONE 


WITH SCIENCE’S NEWEST HEARING TECHNIQUE 


($) BONE CONDUCTION 


HE application of Bone Conduction to hearing by Sonotone engi- . 
neers shook the entire world of electro-acoustics. It was revolution. 
ary. It actually established a new method of employing a rarely used 
sound-circuit for the deafened. But now comes news of a second, and 
even more dramatic development, theperfected application of this new a 
bone conduction technique, represented by our new model, the sper- 
powered Super-Sonotone. Nine new leadership features speak for them- 
selves . . . and are exclusive. MA 
NO HEADBAND FREE BOOKLET AND TEST! 
NO BUTTON VIBRATOR Regardless of your -hearing loss, or the ie 
aid you now use, don’t fail to investigate ] 
Here is a new instrument that makes this—the world’s newest perfected hearing 
virtually no demands on your nervous aid—years ahead of the rest of the electro. 
system; those who have bone conductivity acoustic industry. Prove to yourself that it *T. 
hear without strain or effort. It has no is the nearest thing to natural hearing ‘ 
uncomfortable, unsightly headband; only science can offer . . . Be sure to call for a 
the slenderest of ear loops are used. And, freé test or send your name and address 
instead of a button vibrator, the entire for a copy of Sonotone’s new booklet— *H 
smooth surface of the oscillator forms the “Science’s Newest Hearing Technique.” i 
sound-conveying contact unit. It’s free. 
SONOTONE—CREATED AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY IN THE UNITED STATES LU 
ADDRESS ROOM 33-H 
19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY « 
CREATOR OF THE WORLD’S FIRST PORTABLE - 
wt BONE CONDUCTION HEARING AID - - AR 
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The FAIRCHILD RECORDING DEVICE 


AND 


MULTIPLE HEARING AID 


(Earphone Adaptation by Sherman K. Smith, Voice Scientist) 
LE ents. Pe in all fields have recognized the perfection of Fairchild instru- 


ments. Permanent and instantaneous records of professional quality made 

by Fairchild Recording Machines keep the records of voice, speech, speech 
correction and music improvement in many of the world’s greatest educational 
institutions. 

This service, of vital importance in checking and rechecking the speech 
work of the congenitally deaf, is now available to the schools for the deaf. 

A multiple hearing aid of superlative quality employs the same highly sensi- 
tive microphone and powerful amplifier together with our perfectly balanced 
earphone hook-up. 

Combining the services of two costly instruments in one—spreading pro- 
duction costs over a wide buying field, make Fairchild prices possible. Let us 
tell you more about it. 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


Recording Instrument Division 


62-10 WOODSIDE AVENUE WOODSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


Angeline Fullington has written for the 
Votta REvIEW several interesting accounts of 

geants and other entertainments given at 
Mount Airy, where she is supervising teacher 
in the advanced department. The present 
article describes a Christmas service held in 
1932. 

Section B of the Chicago Round Tables 
included a number of fine talks by leading 
otologists. We are able to publish only two 
of these, both by Chicago physicians. Dr. J. 
Gordon Wilson is Dean of the Medical School 
of Northwestern University. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the research 
fund of the American Otological Society. 
Dr. George E. Shambaugh, Jr. has recently 
assisted in a clinical study of severe cases of 
deafness in adults, during which he collected 
statistics on progressive deafness. The find- 
ings, which are published in the Archives of 
Otolaryngology, October, 1933, show the rea- 
sons for some of the conclusions he offers in 
the present article. 

The playlet, “Santa Claus’ Lost Bag,” was 
given by the classes of deaf pupils at the 
Madison School, Kansas City, Mo., where 
Lela Acker is a teacher. Mrs. Acker is the 


: author of “Beginning Hisiory Stories for 


Children,’ which is used as a text book in 
several schools for the deaf. 

The “Letters to Prospective College Stu- 
dents” form part of the symposium begun in 
the November Votta Review. David H. 
Wilson did most of his primary work under 
private instruction, with the exception of one 
year at the Wright Oral School. He gradu- 
ated from Phillips Brooks Academy at six- 
teen, and, at twenty-two, received a B.S., 
cum laude, from Harvard. In 1931, he com- 
pleted the work for a Ph.D., which Harvard 
granted him after he had sustained a two- 
hour oral examination on the subject of his 
thesis. May Trend Crawford is a graduate 
of Mt. Airy and of the Girls’ Central High 
School of Philadelphia. She has a B.S. from 
the University of Pennsylvania. She is now a 
teacher in the advanced department at Mt. 
Airy. 

Josephine B. Timberlake, Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau, writes on the more recent 
deaf graduates of schools and colleges for 
the hearing. She also reviews the life of 
Anne Sullivan Macy. 

The review of “Intelligible Speech” is by 
Frances Hancock, head teacher in the primary 
department at the Lexington Avenue School. 
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A Christmas Service 


By ANGELINE FULLINGTON 


the Advanced Department at Mount 

Airy had regretted that so little of 
the religious beauty and meaning of 
Christmas was being presented at school 
to the pupils. They realized that, be- 
cause of their deafness, these boys and 
girls were debarred from participating in 
Christmas exercises at home, and _ that 
thereby they were missing much of the 
joy felt by young people at the holiday 
time. 

A desire to help them share in the uni- 
versal happiness of the season led our 
teachers last December to arrange a 
Christmas service, which was held in the 
gymnasium in the late afternoon of the 
Sunday before school closed. The thought 
of those in charge was not only to have 
each number on the program presented 
in a way that the story of the Nativity 
should be plain to all, but to plan so 
that as many pupils as possible could 
take part. They hoped to give actors 
and onlookers as well a deepened feeling 
of reverence for the events of the first 
Christmas and of joy in being able to 
celebrate it. 

The exercises followed the general plan 
of a Nativity Play: an appropriate hymn, 
the biblical account of the incident, and a 
tableau or pantomime illustrating it, as 
the program below shows: 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


By THE Pupits oF WisstnomiInc HALL 


Po some years past, the teachers of 


I. Recitation—There’s a Song in the 
Air 
II. Processional—“O Little Town of 


Bethlehem” 
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III. 
VI. 
VI. 
VIL. 


Reading—Luke I: 26-33 

Tableau—The Annunciation 

Song—‘‘Silent Night” 

Reading—Luke II: 1-7 

Pantomime—At the Inn 

Song—“While Shepherds Watched 
their Flocks” 

Reading—Luke II: 8-15 

Pantomime—The Shepherds and 
the Angels 

Reading—Matthew II: 1 and 2, 
9-11 

Procession of Wise Men 

Song by Wise Men—‘“We Three 
Kings” 

Tableau—Mary, Joseph and the 
Babe in the Manger 

Adoration of the Wise Men and 
Shepherds 

Song—“Oh, Come All Ye Faith- 
ful” 

Candle Lighting 

Song—“Joy to the World” 


Recessional 


IX. 
X. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 


XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 


A hard of hearing girl with excellent 
speech was chosen for reading of the 
scriptures, and four boys who had partial 
hearing for the “choir.” Suitably gowned 
in black robes and white cottas, they en- 
tered to the strains of “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” The first stanza of this 
song and that of the other hymns had 
been learned by all the pupils in the de- 
partment and were recited to music with 
the choir boys on the platform as leaders. 

The first tableau, “The Annunciation,” 
was copied from a famous painting of 
the same name. 

For the pantomime “At the Inn,” 

(Continued on page 512) 
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Otological Problems Related to Deafness 


Section B of the Chicago Round Tables 


Tables held at the University of 

Chicago by the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf revealed a gratifying interest 
in the education of the deaf on the part 
of physicians and a fine spirit of co- 
operation between otologists and educa- 
tors. The fact that a number of the most 
eminent ‘otologists of Chicago attended 
the meetings and took part in the dis- 
cussions is most encouraging. A com- 
plete report of the many fine talks is 
unfortunately impossible, as_ practically 
all of them were extemporaneous, and no 
stenographic record was made; but the 
lively interchange of opinion and_ the 
interest shown by both audience and 
speakers will undoubtedly bear fruit in 
wider knowledge of the deaf and better 
propaganda in their behalf. 

Dr. George S. Shambaugh, of Chicago, 
and Dr. Horace Newhart, of Minneapolis, 
were Chairman Advisers. Dr. Robert Son- 
nenschein, of Rush Medical College, Chi- 
cago, was Section Chairman. Dr. Son- 
nenschein’s enthusiasm kept the meetings 
thoroughly alive; and his fine chairman- 
ship added greatly to the programs. The 
amount of time he gave to them out of 
an intensely busy life and the manner 
in which he led the discussions, contribut- 
ing something to each one, established 
him as a benefactor of the Association. 

Dr. Sonnenschein spoke extemporane- 
ously at the first meeting on “Acquired 
Deafness, its Increase or Decrease.” He 
brought out the importance of nomencla- 
ture in medicine and the unfortunate con- 
fusion which has arisen from the fact 
that certain terms used by early writers 
have crept into the literature, and, from 
long usage, have been impossible to 
eradicate, even though they are incorrect. 

“There is considerable confusion with 
reference to the word ‘deafness,’ ” he said. 
“Theoretically, I presume, it ought to 


"[ Otological Section of the Round 


refer to a complete loss of hearing. When 
we say an individual is deaf, I believe 
it ought to mean that he can hear nothi 
at all. This of course would hold tre 
in those cases of congenital or acquired 
deafness, in which a complete destruction 
of the inner ear and auditory nerve ha 
occurred. As a matter of fact, the word 
‘deafness’ is used rather loosely for the 
various degrees of impairment of hearing, 
Perhaps we ought to say that an indi 
vidual ‘hears well,’ or that he has a ‘mod. 
erate degree of impairment of hearing; 
or a ‘moderate degree of deafness,’ or 
that he has a ‘marked impairment of 
hearing,’ or is actually ‘deaf.’ However, 
it would be impossible to change this sys 
tem of nomenclature without indescrib- 
able confusion.” 

Dr. Sonnenschein outlined some of the 
local causes of acquired deafness, such 
as infections of the nose itself and of the 
nasal accessory sinuses, by drainage of 
pus to the nasopharynx and eustachian 
tube, and by suppuration in the middle 
ear. “I would like to emphasize the fact, 
however,” he said, “that obstruction to 
breathing, such as a deviated nasal sp- 
tum, is not a cause of impaired hearing. 
It has been shown, for example, that in 
individuals who had congenital bony oe- 
clusion of the posterior nares, or choanae, 
so that no air could go from the nose 
into the nasopharynx, the hearing never 
theless was good. On the other hand, 
conditions in the nasopharynx, such as 
adenoids, tumors, or infections, may it 
fluence the hearing either from infection 
of the middle ear by way of the eusta 
chian tube or by preventing proper aera 
tion of the eustachian tube and middle 
ear.” 

Among the general causes which Dr. 
Sonnenschein discussed were contagious 
diseases of childhood, such as _ scarlet 
fever and measles; traumatism, or injury 
to the ear itself; cerebrospinal menit- 
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gitis, and certain systemic conditions such 
as a change in the blood pressure, syphi- 
lis, mumps, etc. He also mentioned occu- 
pational deafness caused by noise, and the 
effect of certain drugs. He remarked that 
it is difficult to make statements regard- 
ing the increase or decrease of acquired 
deafness. Even with very large statistics 
(which are often unreliable at best) it 
would be necessary to have surveys in a 
large number of cases in certain local- 
ities at various periods of time. 

Among the topics discussed at the dif- 
ferent meetings were: “Deafness from 
Children’s Diseases,” Dr. Alice Hall, Chi- 
cago; “Etiology of Deafness,” Dr. George 
E. Shambaugh, Jr., Chicago, and Dr. A. 
B. Luckhardt, School of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; “Hereditary Influences,” 
Dr. J. Gordon Wilson, Medical School, 
Northwestern University; “Educating the 
Public to the Real Situation as to Cure,” 
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Dr. E. W. Hagens, Rush Medical Col- 
lege; “Discovering the Child with Hear- 
ing Defects in the Public Schools,” Dr. 
John Theobald, Chicago; “Deafness, a 
Concomitant to Other Physical Handi- 
caps,’ Miss Alice Burdge, Day School 
for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Miss Lavilla 
Ward, State Supervisor, Day Schools 
for the Deaf, Wisconsin; “Orientation 
of the Medical Student, the Public 
Health Nurse, the School Nurse and the 
Teacher of the Deaf to Otological and 
Educational Treatment Available to Chil- 
dren with Defective Hearing,” Dr. George 
Shambaugh, Dr. Alice Hall; “Problems 
of Profound Deafness,” Dr. Alfred Lewy, 
Chicago, Mrs. L. M. Neuschutz, New York 
City. 

Dr. Franklin Bock, of Rochester, N. Y., 
was unable to be present at the meetings, 
but sent a very interesting paper on the 
discovery and follow-up of deafness in 
public school children. 


Heredity in Deafness 
By J. Gorvon Witson, M. D. 


istics and certain diseases can be trans- 

mitted in particular families. Such 
special characteristics are carried in the 
germ or reproductive cells as minute 
packets called genes, which interact on 
each other and give the animal the power 
to respond in a particular way to a given 
kind of environment. By environment is 
meant influences acting on the developing 
organism after fertilization of the ovum, 
either before or after birth. The genes 
determine the possibilities; the full real- 
ization of the possibility is dependent 
upon environmental stimuli. The environ- 
ment is more potent when acting on a 
suitable individual. 

It is very important to recognize the 
interplay of heredity and environment. 
This interplay has been carefully studied 
in certain diseases, for example, in goitre. 
Goitre is a disease associated with the en- 


| is well known that certain character- 


largement of the thyroid gland where the 
small quantities of iodine essential to tis- 
sue changes in the body are normally 
stored. In certain localities goitre is very 
prevalent. Here one finds some families 
markedly affected by the disease, others 
comparatively little and others not at all. 
Moreover, in one generation of a family 
when all have been exposed to the same 
surrounding influences one finds some 
with goitre and others free. These facts 
suggest a hereditary factor. That there is 
an environmental factor is also suggested 
by the fact that, in a locality where goitre 
is very prevalent there is a deficiency of 
iodine in the food or in the drinking 
water, although cases of goitre occur even 
where iodine is abundant. For instance, 
along the coast of New England where 
the iodine in the environment is high the 
number of cases of goitre is low; around 
the Great Lakes where the iodine con- 
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stituent is low cases of goitre are numer- 
ous; but some individuals escape. 

An individual may acquire a malforma- 
tion as a result of an environmental fac- 
tor clinically similar to a malformation 
transmitted by heredity. For instance, 
deaf-mutism may be hereditary (heredi- 
tary deaf-mutism) or acquired as a re- 
sult of disease after the fertilization of 
the ovum (congenital deaf-mutism). With 
regard to the transmission of malforma- 
tions, environment and heredity are funda- 
mentally different. Malformations ac- 
quired from environment are not trans- 
mitted, those inherent in the germ cell 
are transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration. In one individual in a family or 
in one generation they may not appear, 
but the power to produce the character- 
istic is usually present awaiting a suit- 
able combination in the germ cell or in 
the environment to call it forth. 

There are three defects in the ear which 
clearly can be classed as hereditary: deaf- 
mutism, otosclerosis, auditory nerve deaf- 
ness. 


Hereditary deaf-mutism is dependent 
upon a congenital absence of the nerve 
elements in the internal ear, and appar- 
ently also of certain parts of the brain 
which are concerned in the perception of 
sound. But not all cases of deaf-mutism 
are inherited. Deafness occurring before 
the child has learned to talk often re- 
sults in deaf-mutism. Such cases occur 
following certain infectious diseases, such 
as meningitis and scarlet fever, by which 
the auditory mechanism of the internal 
ear has been destroyed. Deaf-mutism is 
not infrequently an outcome of syphilis 
which may be intra-uterine. Intermar- 
riage in families in which inherited deaf- 
mutism occurs (especially consanguineous 
marriages) plays an important part in its 
transmission. The children of the union 
of hereditary deaf-mutes may all be deaf- 
mutes. 


Otosclerosis. Otosclerosis, a hereditary 


type of progressive deficiency of hearing, 
is due to changes in the bone of the in- 
ner ear resulting in interference with the 
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conduction of sound to the nerve. It usu- 
ally shows itself in early adult life, 
though it may occur before puberty. Its 
progress is slow. While here the heredi- 
tary factor plays a very important role, 
the effect of environment in its early oc- 
currence or progress appears to be indis- 
putable. For instance, in predisposed in- 
dividuals pregnancy may precipitate its 
occurrence or increase the deafness asso- 
ciated with it. There appears to be evi- 
dence that catarrh of the middle ear in 
young adults may result in its early ap- 
pearance. 

Hereditary nerve-deajfness. There are 
families in which the auditory nerves 
tend to undergo early degenerative changes 
with resulting deafness. The trouble usu- 
ally begins to be noted about middle life. 
The loss of hearing is usually a slow 
process and it may take several years to 
bring about great deficiency of hearing. 
But the auditory nerve can also be ia- 
jured by various diseases, such as syphil.-. 
scarlet fever, influenza, or arteriosclerosis; 
by drugs such as quinine; by persistent 
loud noises. These are more apt to be 
injurious in cases where the nerves tend 
to early atrophy. So there may be a 
combination of heredity and environment 
resulting in an earlier onset or a more 
rapid degeneration. Since environment is 
amenable to treatment, special care ought 
to be taken of those whose family history 
shows this tendency. 


The three defects above mentioned are 
definitely hereditary. There are other dis- 
eases during the course of which the hear- 
ing mechanism may be attacked and in- 
jured. Such diseases appear to run in 
families, but as they do not primarily and 
necessarily attack the ear I have not re- 
ferred to them. 


Those investigating the problem how 
best to help individuals affected by heredi- 
tary deficiency of hearing are directing 
their energies te discover how to combat 
the influence of environmental factors. 
For with our present knowledge this is 
the line of investigation which promises 
results. 
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Causes of Deafness 


By Greorce E. SHAMBAUGH, Jr., M.D. 


HE subject this afternoon is “Oto- 
logical Problems Related to Deaf- 
ness.” To open the discussion, I 
have been asked to say a few words con- 
cerning the causes of deafness. This is 
a very interesting and a very large sub- 
ject. However, although there are many 
different conditions and diseases which 
can cause deafness, these various causes 
fall into two groups and the way in 
which each group impairs the hearing 
is very definite and easy to understand. 

In the first place, how does a normal 
person hear? What sort of a mechanism 
do you and I have to be able to dis- 
tinguish more than a thousand gradations 
of tone from the very high pitched notes 
to the very low? 

The ear has three main parts, the outer 
ear which collects the sound, the middle 
ear which carries the sound into the 
inner ear, and the inner ear, where a 
very delicate and intricate mechanism 
converts this sound into nerve impulses 
which are then conveyed to the brain. 
The outer ear is rather poorly developed 
in man compared to the rabbit. The 
external canal is the opening which leads 
into the middle ear. It is separated from 
the middle ear by a very thin, trans- 
parent membrane called the drum mem- 
brane because it resembles somewhat the 
head of a drum. The middle ear is a 
hollow space filled with air which con- 
nects with the throat through a little 
tube called the eustachian tube. Most of 
you have had the experience of descending 
rapidly in a high speed elevator and have 
noticed that the ears felt stopped up. 
Only on yawning or swallowing did your 
ears feel free again. This sensation was 
due to the difference in air pressure be- 
tween the top of the building and the 
ground. In order to make the pressure in 
the middle ear equal to that outside it 
is necessary to open the eustachian tube 
for a moment by swallowing or yawning. 


Now the eustachian tube is very useful 
and necessary but, unfortunately, many 
of the infections of the nose and throat 
travel up this tube into the middle ear, 
and this is one of the important causes 
of deafness. 

There are three very tiny little bones 
in the middle ear called the ossicles, 
which is Greek for “little bones.” These 
little bones are suspended and fastened 
to each other, one being also fastened to 
the drum membrane and the third one 
being connected to the inner ear, so that 
when a sound from the outer ear causes 
the drum membrane to vibrate this chain 
of ossicles is set into vibration. The last 
of the three little bones, called the stapes, 
which is Greek for stirrup, is shaped ex- 
actly like a stirrup. The footplate of this 
stapes fits neatly into a little opening in 
the bone. Just inside this opening is the 
inner ear, which is filled with fluid. When 
the stapes vibrates, this fluid is then set 
into motion. The inner ear contains the 
very delicate and complicated mechanism 
with which we hear. 

Because this is the most delicate struc- 
ture in the whole body, it is very easily 
injured by poisons circulating in the 
blood, and sometimes it fails to develop 
in an otherwise normal baby so that the 
child is born deaf. When this inner ear 
structure is injured or destroyed we say 
that the person has nerve deafness. When 
this inner ear still works normally but 
the drum membrane or ossicles are broken 
or destroyed, we say that the person has 
conduction deafness. Thus, conduction 
deafness is due to anything which inter- 
feres with sound getting into the inner 
ear, while nerve deafness is due to in- 
jury to the inner ear itself. There is no 
other way in which deafness can be 
caused except by one of these two meth- 
ods, or a combination. By far the most 
serious type is nerve deafness because 
there may be total destruction of the inner 
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ear with total, 100% deafness, whereas, 
even with complete loss of the drum 
membrane and ossicles, enough sound 
reaches the inner ear through the bones 
of the skull to give the individual some 
considerable remnant of hearing. 


What are the diseases or conditions that 
are responsible for deafness, and how can 
they be prevented? You already know 
some of the causes of deafness. You know 
that if you get water in your ears you 
-are deaf for a little while until it drains 
out. If too much wax accumulates in the 
ear and plugs it up tightly, you are deaf 
until this is removed. If you plug your 
ears up with your fingers you are partly 
deaf. Notice that with both ears tightly 
plugged so that no sound can reach the 
drum membrane at all, you can still hear 
a little bit. You now have conduction 
deafness. What you hear is by bone con- 
duction, through the bones of the head. 


If I were to feed any one of you very 
large doses of aspirin, let us say for a 
bad toothache, and instead of having you 
take one or two aspirin tablets I should 
tell you to take six tablets every two 
hours, by tomorrow morning you would 
wake up with ringing noises in your ears 
and by noon, if you continued taking the 
aspirin, you might be deaf. Aspirin in 
very large doses is a poison, and the first 
structure injured by this poison is the 
delicate inner ear which is temporarily 
paralyzed. You would now have nerve 
deafness, Quinine in large doses has the 
same effect on the inner ear. 

The causes of deafness are different for 
the different periods of life. In child- 
hood, deafness is due to one set of dis- 
eases; in the adult, it is due to a differ- 
ent group of diseases; and in old age, it 
is due to still a different cause. 

We will begin with old age because old 
age deafness is the least important. It 
does not begin until a person’s active life 
is practically over, and by the time deaf- 
ness has advanced enough to be a real 
handicap the person has often succumbed 
to other diseases. Old age deafness is due 
to a gradual degeneration of the inner 
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ear, the portion with which we hear the 
high pitched notes being the first to go. 
This degeneration is a normal process 
with advancing years. It begins gradu- 
ally about the age of fifty and everyone 
who is fortunate enough to live that long 
is subject to it to a greater or less de- 
gree. Since it involves, at first, only the 
very high notes which we do not use in 
conversation, it causes no inconvenience 
at all, for some time, except that the 
chirping of crickets is heard with difh- 
culty. Later, the rest of the inner ear is 
gradually involved so that very old peo- 
ple may become quite deaf from it. There 
is no way of treating or preventing senile 
or old age deafness any more than we 
can prevent the hair from turning white. 


We will next leap to the other extreme, 
to childhood. Whereas, in old age, nerve 
deafness is the rule, in childhood, there 
are a great many cases of conduction 
deafness, more than at any other time of 
life. This is not only due to the fact 
that children put peas, beans, and erasers 
in their ears, and are usually not very 
efficient in keeping the wax cleaned out, 
but it is principally due to the fact that 
many children have enlarged adenoids. 
These adenoids block up the eustachian 
tube, the little tube that leads from the 
middle ear to the throat. When this tube 
is blocked up the air in the middle ear is 
absorbed, the drum membrane is sucked 
inward and its free vibration is seriously 
interfered with, resulting in partial, deaf- 
ness. It has been estimated that as high 
as 10% of all school children suffer from 
this form of deafness. Nowadays this is 
too high a percentage, because in recent 
years the removal of enlarged adenoids 
has become widespread, and school nurses 
and doctors are always on the lookout for 
enlarged tonsils and adenoids, Neverthe- 
less, this is still the cause of the ma- 
jority of cases of mild deafness in child- 
hood. Fortunately, this form of deafness 
nearly always clears up on its own accord 
at puberty when the adenoids shrink, and 
it rarely leads to serious deafness in 


adult life. 
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The next most frequent cause of deaf- 
ness in children is running ears. Because 
children are so susceptible to sore throats 
and bad colds and because their middle 
ears are not fully developed, infection of 
the middle ear, commonly known as ab- 
scess in the ear, is very common in child- 
hood. This infection travels up the eusta- 
chian tube from the throat to the mid- 
dle ear where it causes the formation of 
pus. The drum membrane which is nor- 
mally as thin and almost as transparent 
as a piece of cellophane, becomes as thick 
as a piece of cardboard, a dull, angry 
red in color, and finally perforates, al- 
lowing the pus to escape. Naturally, the 
free vibration of the drum membrane and 
ossicles is seriously interfered with, and a 
child with abscesses of both middle ears 
is quite deaf. Fortunately, most of these 
infected ears clear up in a short time, 
and the structures return so nearly to 
normal that nothing more than a slight 
scar remains on the drum membrane, and 
the hearing is again as good as ever. 
However, in a certain number of cases, 
the infection is more destructive and per- 
sistent and lasts for months or years, if 
untreated. These children become perma- 
nently hard of hearing because the drum 
membrane and ossicles are permanently 
injured or entirely destroyed. Running 
ears in childhood should always receive 
competent medical treatment, and the dis- 
charge can always be stopped, preventing 
further loss of hearing. 

Nerve deafness, that is, injury to the 
inner ear, is responsible for only a small 
proportion of deafness in children, but 
this small group constitutes the most seri- 
ous problem and is the group in which 
you are principally interested because 
their deafness is severe, frequently being 
complete, and these children are very 
seriously handicapped. These are the 
children who are in our state institutions 


for the deaf. 

In 1920, there were in the United States 
approximately 45,000 deaf mutes, that is, 
persons who acquired their deafness be- 
fore the age of 8, so that they either lost 
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the power of speech or never learned to 
speak, A little more than half of these 
severely deafened children were born deaf, 
due to failure of the delicate inner ear 
to develop properly. A third of these 
congenitally deaf children come from 
families where others have been born 
deaf, so this defect does seem to run in 
families. 

Nearly half of the children in the in- 
stitutions for the deaf have acquired their 
defect. In nearly all of these the deaf- 
ness came on during a severe, acute, gen- 
eralized infection such as measles, scarlet 
fever, meningitis, pneumonia, influenza, 
typhoid fever or whooping cough. The 
nerve deafness in these children is due to 
the toxins, the poisons circulating in the 
blood, which are strong enough partly or 
completely to destroy the very delicate 
structure in the inner ear. This action is 
similar to that of aspirin, but it is more 
apt to be permanent. The younger the 
child the more susceptible the inner ear is 
to such poisons. It has been found that 
80% of these children became deaf dur- 
ing the first five years of life. There- 
fore, it is important that a child should 
be protected from measles, scarlet fever, 
and the other contagious diseases for as 
long as possible, and that a child should 
not be exposed to the contagious diseases, 
especially measles, to get them over with, 
as some folk used to advise. 


What are the causes of deafness in 
adult life? In the first place, there are 
those who suffered permanent injury to 
their ears during childhood. Many, per- 
haps most of the cases of slight deafness 
in adults, are the result of childhood ear 
trouble. However, these adults are not 
deaf enough to be seriously handicapped, 
and their deafness is not a serious prob- 
lem to them or anyone else. Other causes 
of mild deafness in adults are the ac- 
cumulation of wax in the ears, or stop- 
page of the eustachian tubes during head 
colds, as occurs so much more frequently 
in children. However, those afflicted with 
severe deafness where there is a_ real 
handicap constitute the chief problem. 
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These people find it necessary to reorgan- 
ize their accustomed social and economic 
life entirely when they become deaf. 
There is no way of estimating accurately 
the total number of such severely deaf- 
ened adults, but of all these people we 
see, only a small proportion lost their 
hearing in childhood so that the total 
number is far greater than the 45,000 
deaf mutes. There are probably several 
hundred thousand adults whose loss of 
hearing is sufficient to constitute a seri- 
ous handicap. 

Although we have no way of knowing 
accurately the total number, we now have 
accurate statistics concerning the causes 
of deafness as the result of studies car- 
ried out on members of the Leagues for 
the Hard of Hearing. We know that 
20% of severely deafened adults have the 
nerve form of deafness. Of these, about 
a fourth lost their hearing during a se- 
vere, generalized infection, usually in 
childhood. A few cases are the result of 
syphilis. A few are the result of noisy 
occupations. Riveters on steel sky-scrap- 
ers and men who work in boiler fac- 
tories are particularly apt to develop oc- 
cupational nerve deafness. Over-stimula- 
tion by very loud or shrill noises over a 
period of time gradually destroys the 
delicate inner ear. Considering the noise 
of our city streets, it is surprising that 
more of us do not suffer from this form 
of nerve deafness, but so far no one has 
been able to demonstrate that permanent 
injury to the ears results from traffic 
noises, even over a long period of time. 

Eighty per cent of severely deafened 
adults suffer from conduction deafness. 
Less than a quarter of these are deaf be- 
cause of running ears as a child, with 
permanent injury to the drum membrane 
and ossicles. The remainder, about 70% 
of all adults who are severely deafened, 
suffer from a very peculiar disease called 
otosclerosis. In this disease, a change 
takes place in the bone surrounding the 
inner ear, particularly around the stapes, 
the third one of the ossicles. This bone 
around the stapes becomes spongy and 
thickened, and grows across the joint of 
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the stapes, fixing it solidly so that it can- 
not communicate the vibrations of the 
drum membrane to the inner ear. This 
process begins usually in early adult life. 
It progresses very, very slowly indeed, 
so that it may take as long as ten or 
even twenty years for the stapes to be- 
come solidly fixed. Occasionally it is 
more rapid. Finally, the inner ear itself 
begins to be affected and begins to die 
off, just why we don’t know; so that if a 
person with otosclerosis lives long enough 
he may become almost totally deaf. For- 
tunately, most cases progress so slowly 
that the person dies of old age long be- 
fore he has become totally deaf. 

Now this condition, otosclerosis, devel- 
ops in persons who are otherwise in per- 
fect health and when they are in the 
prime of life. It has absolutely no effect 
except on the hearing. We do not know 
the cause of otosclerosis, we are unable 
to prevent it, and we cannot arrest its 
progress. We do know that it very fre- 
quently runs in families. Until we know 
the cause and the cure for this disease, 
we must rely on the various methods of 
rehabilitation of the deaf, on electrical 
hearing devices, on lip reading, and on 
social and economic readjustment for 
these people. 

I want to say a few words here about 
the treatment and prevention of deafness. 

Severe nerve deafness in children we 
cannot treat. We can prevent many of 
the acquired cases by protecting very 
young children against the contagious dis- 
eases and by preventing and controlling 
epidemics. Congenital deafness we can 
partially prevent by discouraging these 
families from having any more children. 

Mild deafness in childhood we can cure 
by treatment. Chronic running ears in 
children we can cure, thus preventing 
mild cases of deafness from becoming 
severe. 

Mild deafness in adults we can cure 
when it is due to obstruction of the eusta- 
chian tube. When the mild deafness is 
due to the accumulation of wax, we can, 
of course, remove the wax. 

(Continued on page 515) 
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Santa Claus’ Lost Bag 


By Leta ACKER 


HARACTERS: 
( “Mn Santa CLaus 
Mrs. Santa CLaus 
Farry QUEEN 
Any number of Brownies 
Newsboy 


Any number of pedestrians 
Any number of toys 


First Scene 


(The first scene is in Santa Claus’ 
home. Mrs. SANTA is sitting in a 
rocking chair, rocking very fast and sew- 
ing. SANTA is pacing back and 
forth as if in distress, and searching for 
something. ) 

Mrs. Santa Ciaus: Oh, Santa Claus, 
you make me so nervous; why don’t you 
sit down instead of spinning around and 
around like a top? 

Mr. Santa C aus: 
where I left it. 

Mrs. Santa Craus: Left what? 

Mr. Santa Ciaus: My toy bag. I’ve 
looked and looked everywhere for it but 
it cannot be found, I can’t pack the chil- 
dren’s toys until I have found it. 


Mrs. Santa Criaus: Don’t worry, I 
will make you another bag. Sit down and 
rest, Santa. I know you are tired after 
your long year’s work in the toy shop. 

Mr. Santa Craus: No, no, another bag 
will not do. My bag was a magic bag. 
No matter how many toys I packed in it 
there was always room for more. Oh 
dear, oh dear, what shall I do? 

(Santa CLaus wrings his hands in de- 
spair. Mrs. SANTA impatiently throws 
down her sewing, then she searches for 
the lost bag.) 

Mrs. Santa: Sit down. 

(Mr. SAnTA sits down looking very de- 
jected while his wife hunts for the bag.) 
’ Mrs. Santa: You are such a careless 
old thing, Santa. If it weren’t for me I 
don’t know what you would do. 


I can’t remember 


(Mr. Santa suddenly has a bright idea. 
He jumps up.) 

Mr. Santa: Oh, I know what I will 
do. I will call the fairy queen. She will 
help me, I know. 

(SanTA blows his horn, and the Fatry 
QUEEN comes running. She bows and 
stands before him.) 

Farry Queen: What is the trouble, 
Santa. Can I help you? 

Santa Cxiaus: Yes, indeed, you can 
help me. I cannot find my magic bag. 
It is almost time to pack the children’s 
toys and it cannot be found. Hurry and 
find it for me. 

Farry QueEN: All right, Santa, I’ll do 
my best. 

(The Farry QUEEN runs away. SANTA 
sits down looking very discouraged. 
Mrs. SANTA tries to comfort him.) 

Mrs. SanTA: Don’t worry, Santa Claus, 
I’m sure she will find it. Come and eat 
some of the nice snow ball soup I fixed 
for your dinner. 


Santa: The children will be so dis- 
appointed. What shall I do? What 
shall I do? Oh, dear me. 


Second Scene 


(A street scene. A little ragged news- 
boy is standing on the street with a bun- 
dle of papers under his arm. He rubs his 
hands and stamps his feet with the cold. 
Many people pass by but no one will buy 
his papers. A bag is lying on the street.) 


Newspoy: Papers, papers! Evening 
papers! Read all about the great bank 
robbery. Buy a paper, mister? 

(He pulls out his pockets to show they 
are empty and shivers with the cold.) 
Oh, I am so cold and hungry. I haven’t 
sold any papers and I have no place to 
go. (He spies the bag.) Oh, a bag! I 
know what I will do; I will crawl in it 
and get warm. 

(He crawls into the bag, puts the 
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newspapers under his head for a pillow 
and goes to sleep. The FAtRY QUEEN 
comes and dances around the bag. In a 
little while she spies it.) 

Fairy: Look, look, there is Santa’s 
lost bag. Won’t he be pleased! I must 
tell the Brownies. They will carry the 
bag to Santa. 

(The Farry QueEN dances away and 
the Brownies come. They go through 
many funny capers and antics. Then they 
pick up the bag with the boy in it and 
carry it away.) 


Third Scene 


(Santa Craus’ work shop. There is a 
Christmas tree and children dressed to 
represent toys are standing stiffly about. 
Santa is pacing back and forth and Mrs. 
SANTA is crying and wringing her hands.) 

SANTA: It is time to pack my bag and 
the Fairy Queen has not found it! What 
shall I do? What shall I do? Oh, 
dear me! 

(A jingling of bells is heard.) 

Mrs. SANTA: There come the Brownies 
with the reindeers. Maybe they have 
some news. 

(In come the Brownies carrying the 
little boy fast asleep in the bag.) 

Brownie: Look, Santa, the Fairy 
Queen found your bag with this poor lit- 
tle boy in it. So we brought him along 
to Santa Claus Land. 

Mrs. Santa (Shakes the boy): Wake 
up, little boy. 

(The little boy wakes up, stretches and 
yawns, and looks about him in a puzzled 
manner.) 

SanTA: Do you know where you are, 
little boy? 

(The little boy shakes his head.) 

Mrs. Santa: You are in Santa Claus 
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Land. That is the real Santa Claus and 
I am his wife. The Brownies brought 
you here to see Santa’s work shop. 

(The boy crawls out of the bag and 
hands it to Santa. Santa thanks him. 
Then the boy walks about. He looks at 
the tree and toys exclaiming with delight, 
“Hot dog,” “Oh boy,” etc.) 

SanTA: The toys are having their fare- 
well dance before I put them in my magic 
bag to carry to the good little girls and 
boys on Christmas Eve. Come and sit by 
Mrs. Santa and me and they will dance 
for you. 

(The little boy sits between Mr. and 
Mrs. Santa. Santa blows his horn and 
the Farry QUEEN appears. As she waves 
her wand over the toys, they perform as 
follows: 

Rag Doll Dance; Parade of the Wood- 
en Soldiers; Clown; Jack in the Box; 
Dutch Doll; Stick Horse Parade; Waltz- 
ing Doll; Dog; French Doll; Top; Lolly- 
pop; Toy Band; Rabbit. 

Santa: Now it is time to pack my 
bag. I will hitch up the reindeer while 
the Brownies help Mrs. Santa pack the 
toys. 

Newsspoy: Thank you, Santa. I sure 
enjoyed my visit. 


Fourth Scene 


(Street scene. The little boy is asleep 
in the bag. He is surrounded by toys. 
He wakes up, rubs his eyes and looks 
about him.) 

Newspoy: I dreamed that the Brown- 
ies carried me to Santa Claus Land. 

(He sees the toys; picks them up and 
plays with them joyously, dancing about.) 

It was not a dream after all, I really 
went to Santa Claus Land. Merry Christ- 
mas! Merry Christmas! 


SUMMER MEETING AND SUMMER SCHOOL, 1934 


The Executive Committee of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf has recommended to the Board of Directors that the gracious 
invitation of Superintendent H. B. Fetterly to hold the next summer program meeting 
at the Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, be accepted. Instead of concentrating 
the summer school at one university, a smaller nmuber of essential courses will be 
offered at two advantageous centers: Tulane University (New Orleans) and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Dates will be announced later. 
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Letters to Prospective College Students 
I. By Davin H. Wirson, Ph.D. 


Prospective College 


Y dear 
M Student: 
Your deafness will make little 


difference in your efficiency in pursuing 
your college studies and completing the 
requirements for a degree. You can see 
this from my own experience. Being 
totally deaf, I depend entirely on lip 
reading to understand what other people 
say. At that, I have not trained myself 
up to quite the same level of proficiency 
in lip reading as some other people, so I 
am not able to follow a lecture well 
enough to get anything out of it. Yet it 
was a simple thing to get along scholas- 
tically in a typical large university (Har- 
vard) and win my bachelor’s degree at 
the end of the four years with honor 
grades in very nearly all of the seyen- 
teen courses required for the degree. 

How academic work could so easily be 
managed, will be clear from the way 
courses are organized. Usually the stu- 
dent takes at one time four or five courses 
or subjects running through the school 
year. In each of these several courses 
there are about three one-hour lectures a 
week, and also a weekly assignment of 
several hours of outside reading and 
study. It is a simple thing to pass, be- 
cause credit is based on written—not oral 
—examinations. These are given in the 
middle of the year, at the end of the 
year, and sometimes also weekly or 
monthly. In some courses, credit is based 
also on written work to be handed in: 
problem-work or essays or theses or re- 
ports on laboratory work. In none of 
the courses would it be necessary to take 
part in oral discussions in order to get 
full credit. 

However, the written examinations are 
likely to include questions not only on 
the outside reading but also on the con- 
tent of the lectures. So I found it neces- 
sary to follow regularly all my twelve or 
fifteen lectures a week, I did this by 


borrowing for study the lecture notes 
taken by other members of each class. 
Or, instead, I paid members, at a very 
moderate rate, to take their own lecture 
notes on carbon-paper and let me have 
the carbon-copy. 

Sometimes the lecture notes turned out 
to be superfluous, being on the field cov- 
ered by the reading. Other times they 
contained much material not found in the 
prescribed reading. Even in this case, it 
is usually not difficult to grasp the lec- 
tures from the ordinary student’s notes. 
Should any difficulties arise, one could 
ask the lecturer to give some references 
for additional reading along the lines of 
the lectures. 

I often located my note-takers by tak- 
ing a class-list to the University employ- 
ment office and asking if any names on 
the list were registered there. Sometimes, 
when the elass was small, I requested the 
instructor to ask for note-takers at the 
end of the first lecture of the course; or, 
otherwise, to recommend some member 
of the class he already knew about. 

I did not usually ask the note-takers to 
take extra complete notes, but expected 
only ordinary, well-balanced notes, as 
these are often clearer and better co- 
érdinated than notes in which an effort 
has been made to set down as many sen- 
tences as possible. 

The above system worked well in all 
sorts of courses: mathematics courses, 
laboratory courses, history and literature 
courses, courses in the translation of for- 
eign languages, and so on. It opened up 
the whole curriculum to me, with one or 
two obvious exceptions, such as courses 
on the oral pronunciation of a new for- 
eign language. This pronunciation should 
be given to the deaf by a more or less 
private teacher, or before college in a 
preparatory school with small classes. 
But advanced courses in foreign languages 
are excellent, since credit for them is ulti- 
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mately based on written tests. In a very 
few of the courses which I took during 
the latter half of the four years, the lec- 
tures were so original that the lecture- 
notes, contrary to the usual fact, were all- 
important in comparison with the re- 
quired reading and could not be supple- 
mented by further reading. Even in such 
cases, the least satisfactory of all, ordinary 
lecture notes were fairly adequate. That 
is, good enough to enable me to get hon- 
or grades in these courses. 


As it was useless for me to try to un- 
derstand the lectures, I obtained permis- 
sion from the college office to absent my- 
self from every class throughout the four 
years in which there was not a written 
quiz or examination. This meant that 
my actual college attendance did not go 
beyond laboratory periods and an occa- 
siona! meeting in which a written test 
was to be given. 

Before I entered college, my parents 
obtained for me a room-mate, whose duty 
was to see that I did not miss any uni- 
versity announcements given orally at as- 
semblies on registration-day or later. But 
this plan proved superfluous, as all di- 
rections for registration, and all other 
announcements concerning organization, 
are made in print only. As a conse- 
quence, I chose, later on, to live in a 
dormitory room quite by myself. 


Since I graduated from Harvard, there 
have been several changes in the sys- 
tem. The most important new features 
are the following three. (1) The general 
final examinations, apart from course- 
work, in the major field of study. They 
are all written. (2) The tutorial sys- 
tem, in which, by means of private con- 
ferences with a tutor, the upperclassman 
is guided in doing extra reading to co- 
drdinate his thought for the above gen- 
eral examinations. (3) The House Plan, 
according to which upperclassmen live in 
any one of the seven “houses” or seven 
sub-colleges together making up the whole 
college outside of the freshman class. 
Each “house” has its own group of dormi- 
tories and common rooms. Each house 
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is also the place of residence of some of 
the tutors and faculty members. Thus 


each upperclassman has the intellectual 


and social advantages of a closer and 
more intimate association than was possi- 
ble in the undivided college. 

It is evident that none of these changes 
entail a difference in my methods of get- 
ting along in college. The system of 
separate houses, each with its own dining 
room, library, and lounges, should have 
the effect of increasing somewhat the 
number of acquaintances a deaf upper- 
classman would make among fellow-stu- 
dents. It was my experience, however, 
that the note-taker system by itself leads 
immediately to quite a circle of ac- 
quaintances. 

One excellent way to make friends is 
to join the club corresponding to one’s 
favorite intellectual or other pursuit—the 
philosophy club, chemistry club, mathe- 
matics club, engineering club, flying club, 
political club, or possibly an ordinary 
social fraternity. If one has a note-taker 
at the fortnightly lectures and discussions 
of some of the above clubs, it is easy to 
make acquaintances after the discussion is 
over. There are also many outside ac- 
tivities, a very few of which might have 
social or other value. One could, for 
just one or two examples, try sending pic- 
tures to the humorous publication, or take 
part in certain kinds of athletics. 

All told, it seems clear that a deaf man 
can get along about as efficiently in his 
university studies as he could if he were 
not deaf; also that he has abundant so- 
cial opportunities of various kinds. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin H. Witson. 


LETTERS TO PROSPECTIVE 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


II. By May Trenp Crawrorp, B. S. 
Dear Amy, 


Since the arrival of your letter a few 
days ago, I’ve spent several sunny hours 
on this lovely Maine beach reflecting on 
my college days and considering how best 
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to answer your query. It’s just ten years 
since I proudly acquired my own long 
coveted degree long enough, it would 
seem, to enable me to judge of its value 
in relation to its cost, but not too long 
to render dim the days when I, too, stood 
wondering whether an almost totally deaf 
student dared attempt a college career; 
wondering, indeed, whether I myself could 
compete successfully with hearing boys 
and girls, 

Because I know your qualifications, I 
have no hesitation in advising you to go. 
The intelligent deaf boy or girl, equipped 
with health, ambition, an ability to read 
the lips, a thorough preparation, and a 
fluent command of English can complete 
a college course, if not so easily, at least 
as successfully, as the student who hears 
normally. In some respects, he may even 
eclipse him because of the generally 
greater ability to concentrate which is 
characteristic of the deaf. Moreover, most 
humans are “eye-minded”; that is, they 
tend to remember things seen through the 
eye longer than those learned by ear. 
Since the deafened student must get all 
his information through the eye, he is 
likely to retain it longer. With your 
superior use of English and your ability 
as a speech reader, I see no reason why 
you should not realize the ambition you 
cherish. Were you less proficient in Eng- 
lish, I might advise you otherwise, for I 
am convinced that a deaf boy or girl 
seriously handicapped in the use of lan- 
guage could not, in common parlance, 
make the grade. In higher academic 
work, the student seriously limited in his 
use of English is doomed to defeat from 
the outset. To urge such a one to enter 
college, however great his natural ability, 
is, in my opinion, comparable to urging 
a youth on crutches to compete in a re- 
lay race. However, for a boy or girl 
like yourself, the problem is entirely dif- 
ferent. Not only have you all the essen- 
tial qualifications but you have also the 
grit and the saving sense of humor that 
will carry you along happily in spite o 
your handicap. 
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That you will know many moments of 
discouragement needs hardly to be said. 
These are bound to come when you find 
yourself surrounded by eager, alert, young 
men and women, fortunately endowed 
with all their faculties, easily drinking in 
the knowledge which you crave (and 
which you must acquire before exams 
come along) while you, equally clever 
and quite as ambitious, sit wondering 
just how you're to get it. 

Nevertheless, if personal experience has 
taught me truly, there is always a way. 
It may be, and very, very often was in my 
case, through the notes of other students, 
supplemented by outside reading; occa- 
sionally the professors themselves will as- 
sist by showing or giving you their lec- 
ture notes and an extended list of refer- 
ences; possibly you may have to ransack 
the libraries and dig it all out for your- 
self; in some courses, textbooks are used 
which in themselves completely cover the 
work required. In mathematics, foreign 
languages, and history courses this is 
more often true than not. In laboratory 
courses, the students frequently work in 
pairs or groups and in these your co- 
workers will invariably insure your un- 
derstanding what is to be done and clarify 
for you any obscure points, Finally, a 
very large part of college work consists 
of individual reports on required read- 
ing. In this phase of the work you will 
be at no disadvantage. But always you 
will need to be alert, resourceful, and 
courageous, willing to work considerably 
harder than the average student and quick 
to take advantage of every little oppor- 
tunity that comes your way. 

Although an ability to read the lips 
helps greatly, to enter college confident 
that lectures can be read verbatim from 
the professors’ lips is simply to cherish 
an illusion. I doubt whether it has ever 
been done; certainly I never accomplished 
the feat, notwithstanding the fact that 
newspaper articles made it appear that I 
relied in the classroom solely on my lip 
reading. However, I did find it a con- 
stant asset. It enabled me to confer per- 
sonally with instructors, to enjoy the so- 
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cial side of college life, and to approach 
my associates without diffidence. Never- 
theless, I am convinced that the outstand- 
ing prerequisite for the deaf student is 
not, as many believe, exceptional lip 
reading skill, but a facile use of correct 
English. It is, in my humble opinion, 
the sine qua non of a successful college 
career for the deafened. 


On at least one occasion, nevertheless, 
my lip reading ability proved indispen- 
sable. In a course in comparative politi- 
cal institutions, attendance at two _lec- 
tures of the Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences was made a requirement 
of the term’s work. My friend and col- 
league, Miss Mary H. Broadbent, then as 
now an instructor in lip reading at the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 
helped me out of this predicament. Along 
with a generous heart, Miss Broadbent is 
possessed of the most mobile and read- 
able mouth I ever have encountered. She 
graciously accompanied me to the lec- 
tures and voicelessly repeated them ver- 
batim as I sat beside her, thus enabling 
me to gain from her lips all that the 
hearing audience received by ear. That 
my instructor, on receiving my report, 
assured me he gladly would have excused 
me from the assignment only added in- 
creased satisfaction to my consciousness 
that I had not required special considera- 
tion. I still think with gratitude of Miss 
Broadbent’s part in that incident. 


The social side of college life and par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities are 
deserving of some consideration on the 
part of the deaf student. While work 
and the completion of academic demands 
form the essential steps to the attainment 
of a degree, it is generally conceded that 
a very important part of a college educa- 
tion is to be derived from social contacts. 
For the deafened student this is doubly 
important; yet since it brings no credits 
it is here that she may most easily yield 
to sensitiveness and shyness, and with- 
draw from activity. I would urge you, 
my dear, to go out for as many campus 
activities as your time and health permit; 
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affiliate with a sorority, too, if possible. 
Contacts and experience thus gained will 
give you poise and self assurance that 
later will stand you in good stead in a 
world of hearing people. One of my own 
regrets is that the necessity of teaching 
while studying prohibited me from taking 
part in many campus activities in which I 
felt both an interest and the inclination 
to participate. However, I did join a 
national sorority and my Kappa memo- 
ries are among the golden treasures of 
my youth. 


The thought has often occurred to me, 
both during my college days and since, 
that only the deafened or otherwise physi- 
cally handicapped individual is privileged 
fully to realize the essential kindness of 
human nature. The best in human nature 
manifests itself when helping another, and 
it is we, I believe, who see it oftenest. 
It was my own experience throughout my 
high school and my college days that, 
wherever and whenever the thoughtful- 
ness of fellow students or the teachers 
and professors themselves could smooth 
the road a little, such assistance was 
never lacking. Lecture notes were prof- 
fered unasked; outside help volunteered; 
references suggested; friendliness and en- 
couragement manifested every step of 
the way. 


And so, dear Amy, I think it will be 
with you. If this rather long letter reads 
in parts more like an appreciation than 
a message of counsel, it is because re- 
flections of my college days inevitably 
remind me of the many whose kindness 
contributed to my success. Outstanding 
among them was my devoted friend, Miss 
Rachel E. Dawes (now Mrs. Everett 
Davies, of the Western Pennsylvania 
School), whose rare unselfishness made 
easy many a difficult course. For you I 
can wish nothing more fortuitous than the 
companionship and assistance of such a 
friend. 

May all your dreams of success and 
subsequent happy usefulness come true! 

Affectionately your friend, 

May T. Crawrorp. 
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Again: Deaf Graduates 


By JOSEPHINE 


reau is publishing a list of deaf 

students who, after special instruc- 
tion in schools for the deaf, have com- 
pleted courses in schools or colleges for 
normally hearing students. The number 
of new cases this year is larger than at 
any time since the first list was published 
in September, 1928. Most of the gradu- 
ations were from high schools, a few from 
trade or vocational schools, and seven 
from colleges and universities. Quite a 
number of the graduates are pursuing 
further education. 

Some on the list have made noteworthy 
achievements. For instance, there is a 
previously unrecorded Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins—George Van Epps. James 
Frankel, born totally deaf, received a 
diploma from the University of Ken- 
tucky, “with distinction.” Evelyn Holt, 
totally deafened at seven years, was an 
honor student in high school. Lawrence 
Harris, severely deafened in infancy, won 
a medal for all round achievement in 
high school and was awarded a state col- 
lege scholarship because of his fine rec- 
ord. Robert Swain, totally deafened in 
infancy, received prizes in English, Latin, 
and History. William Rodgers, totally 
deafened in infancy, won election to an 
honor society. These facts constitute a 
significant comment on the answer of one 
principal of a school for the deaf who 
replied to the questionnaire as follows: 
“We have not had in our school for some 
years, children who have had enough 
hearing to go, later on, into public school. 
Because of this, we have no pupils to re- 
port who have graduated with hearing 
students.” 

It seems well at this time to restate 
the purpose behind the annual collection 
and publication of these statistics. It is 
simply this: to show that some deaf stu- 
dents, usually after preparation in schools 
for the deaf but occasionally without it, 
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can and do compete successfully with stu- 
dents of normal hearing in securing high- 
er education. 

Anticipating the likelihood that some of 
the records would be challenged, we have 
exercised the utmost care to report only 
cases in which actual completion of 
courses was evidenced. Frequently we 
have refused to include records where ex- 
cellent work over several years had been 
accomplished, and where the students had 
been compelled to leave before graduation 
only because of illness or financial diffi- 
culties. In the further interest of accu- 
racy, we wish to mention a case previous- 
ly reported, to which our attention has 
been called by a friend, Dr. Irving Fus- 
feld. It is that of a girl who, after re- 
ceiving a diploma from an accredited 
high school, entered Gallaudet College. 
There the results of achievement tests 
and the observation of instructors indi- 
cated that she had not acquired a high 
school education. In fact, she “fell be- 
low the poorest student of them all,” and 
subsequently left college. We join hearti- 
ly with Dr. Fusfeld in deploring the mis- 
guided attitude that could lead any school 
to allow a deaf student to believe that he 
had acquired an education which had not 
been given to him. 

After learning of this case, we made 
inquiry about two other students who en- 
tered Gallaudet at the same time, after 
graduation from high schools for the 
normally hearing. Dr. Fusfeld kindly 
reported upon them in a letter of June 
11, 1933. One of them, he says, stood 
safely above the median in the achieve- 
ment tests given, but indicated, by lack 
of skill in speech and lip reading, that 
we had been misinformed as to the ex- 
tent to which those factors were responsi- 
ble for his success in high school. The 
other, in achievement tests and in class 
work, obtained a ranking barely equiva- 
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Deaf Graduates of Schools 


and'Cc 


ae e Ss e 
ge Name “3 Attended Students Attended 
| St. Anthony's High School | University 0 
ilionn eamaousie Roger 3 years Cc Long Beach Day School 1922 14 Long Beach Junior College ) 1926 | 18 California 
29- 46\Frankel, James S. Congenital | C Clarke School 1927 17 | Massie Preparatory School 1929 19 University 6 
ollege 
29- 51\|Hyman, Caroline Infancy | B Kozminski Day School 1926 13 | Parker High School, Chicago 1931 | 18 ° . 
29- William 15 years c Clarke School 1927 17 |St. Albans, Sycamore, 1929 | 19 |University of 
30- Emma Unknown | A Colorado State School 1927 18% |Colorado Springs High School | 214 |Cofftado Col 
Woodrow Wil High School 9 20 
31- 15/Murray, Robert Yongenstal B | Long Beach Day School | 17 Il ‘pone Beach Junior College )| 1983 | 22 
83-  1/Bremner, Margaret B Long Beach Day School 1930 15 | Woodrow Wilson High School 1933 | 18 
Noticed at 
33- 2'Carlberg, Frances 1% years | B Clarke School 1930 | 16 Ist. Genevieve’s, Asheville, N. C.| 1933 | 19 | A 
Noticed at | | 
33- enemas Helen 15 months B Clarke School 1929 18 | Anamosa High School, Iowa 1933 | 22 
| | 
Ann 12 years | A Minnesota State School 1932 19 | Rattle Lake, Minn., High School] 1933 
33- 5|Dick, John 4 years | A Paul Binner, Milwaukee 1928 17 1932 | 20 | 
Lincoln High School, Milwaukee 
33- 6|Duning, Hilbert Congenital c Cincinnati Day School Ohio Mechanics Institute 1930 21 | 
33- 7|Duning, LeRoy Congenital Cc Cincinnati Day Schoot H Ohio Mechanics Institute 1932 21 | 
33- 8/Ellis, Max Congenital Cc A. G. Bell, Cleveland 1926 | 15 E. Technical H. S., Cleveland 1930 ; 39 | 
} 
33- 9/\Esdale, Tom Infancy | A Seattle Day School 1925 | 15 |@arfield H. S., Seattle 1929 | 19 
33- 10! Feeley, Edward Congenital Cc Clarke School 1928 20 |trade School, Worcester 1930 9 
33- 11/Feigenbaum, Meshilern |Congenital | A A. G. Bell, Cleveland 1925 | 16 |. Technical H. S., Cleveland 1929 | 20 | 
33- 12\Gunther, Arthur Percy |Congenital c Clarke School 1930 17 | springfield Trade School | 
Approx. | 
33- 13|Harris, Lawrence K. 1% years B Clarke School 1930 | 16 |salem Classical High School 1933. | 19 
33- 14|Hepler, Dwight Congenital | Cc A. G. Bell, Cleveland 1926 16 |. Technical H. S., Cleveland 1930 YN 
Probably | | 
33- 15|Higgins, James W., Jr.| congenital | C Clarke School 1928 21 |Voe. School, Sommerville, Mass.| 1929 22 
33- a eae Evelyn 7 years Cc Lansing Day School 1924 13. |Eastern High School, Lansing 1932 | 13 | 
33- 17!Honoroff, Harold Infancy | A Beidler School, Chicago 1930 14%|Marshall High School, Chicago 1933 | 17 
33- 1&8|Irwin, Arthur L., Jr. 3% years c A. G. Bell, Cleveland 1926 16 |Euclid Central High School 1930 0 | 
33- 19|Jeffrey, Charles 5 years | B Lansing Day School 1923 | 15 [Central High School, Lansing 1929 | (21 
| ( Batt Technical High School 1913 | 20 
33- 20|Kline, Samuel B. Infancy Cc A. G. Bell, Cleveland 1910 17 Bradley Polytechnic 1921 28 | 
| 
33- 21|Kreil, Bernice 2% years | A Paul Binner, Milwaukee 1928 15 |Lincoln High School, Milwaukee] 1931 | 1s | 
33- 22|Larson, Signe E. Congenital c Central Institute, St. Louis 1927 18 |Bethany Acad., Lindsborg, Kans.| 1930 | 21 |Rethany Coll 
33- 23'LaSalle, Leonard 10 years c Fresno Day School 1927 | 14 |Rogsevelt Senior High School 1931 | 18 | 
| 
Possibly | 
33- 24\Lenning, Carol born deaf | c Des Moines Day School 1928 14 |Des Moines High School 1932 | 18 
33- 25|McGuire, Beulah 16 months | Cc Central Institute (8 years) 1927 17 |Bedford High School, Iowa 1931 | 91 | 
| 
33- 26|Meub, Marian Lucille |Infancy | A Indiana State School Shortridge High School 1933 | 20 | 
33- 27!Morrow, Doris Congenital c Central Institute 1927 17 |High School, Ft. Worth 1920 20 | 
33- Edmund 5 years ‘| A Paul Binner. Milwaukee 1924 | 14 |Lincoln High School, Milwaukee} 1929 19 
33- 29|Pettis. Florence Congenital Cc Clarke School 1928 | 20 |Medina, N. Y., High School 1933. | 25 
33- aapneiaen, Fred White |Congenital | C Long Beach Day School 1630 | 18 |Long Beach Polytechnic H. 8. 1933 | 21 
| Central Institute and | | 
33- 31|Rodgers, William K. [Infancy c Denver Day School | East High School, Denver 1933 | 20 
33- 32\Slaven, Carmen Infancy B Arkansas State School 1932 20 by onl Beauty Culture Academy 1933 | 21 
ochester Athenaeum an 
33- 33 Stafford, C. Friend Infancy B Rochester, N. Y., School 1930 | 20 Mechanics Institute 1933 | 93 | 
33- 34!Stetson, Vera M. Congenital c Clarke School 1929 20 |North Adams High School 1933 | 24 
Pennsylvania Institute, | | 
33- 35|/Stevenson, Joseph W. |15 years c Mt. Airy 1917 | 17 |Bellevue High Shool 1920 20 mn State C 
33- 36|Swain, Robert Lee *|15 months Cc Miss Reinhardt’s School 1927 13 |Nottingham Acad., Colora, Md. | 1933 | 18 
33- 87|Taylor, Helen Birth A (= 1926 19 |Finch School, New York City 1929 29 
rig! ra 00 
33- 38|Teweles, Charlotte M. |Sirth Cc Wright Oral Schooi 1928 15 {Lincoln High School, Milwauke:| 1932 | 19 
33- ee, David E. Congenital Cc Miss Reinhardt’s School 1926 12 |Waukegan Township High School] 1933 | 19 
33- 40|Van Epps, George DB. Wright Oral School 
Home for Deaf Children, | 
33- 41|Wilf. Julius 1% years c Philadelphia 1924 10 |Overbrooke High School 1932 17% 
33- 42/Wolach. Merv'n 10 years ! Cc Denver Day School West High School, Denver 1933 16 
33- 43/Yoder, Ruth L. Congenital | C€ Los Angeles Day School 1929 18 |Polytechnic High Scheol 1932 | 20 
! 


*A—Able to hear speech at a few feet. 


B.—Able to hear loud speech at less than one foot. C.—Unable to hear speech. 


d)Colleges For Hearing Students 


| <8 yhich| Extent to Which 
ox = Special Assistance or |Extent to Which) Exten 
3 College for Hearing Privileges in |Speech Wes 
= Re aes 
= 
S Tanersity of Southern | earlier gradu- 
at ndispensable ation from college. Now studyin 
18 California 1983 | 25 B.S. |Front se an degree 
raduated ‘‘with distinction’’ from Uni- 
19 |University of Kentucky— 1933 23 ? . v 
gollege of Engineering ersity of Kentucky 
18 
19 luniversity of Michigan 1933 on Degree in Aeronautical Engineering 
201, \Cofftado College 1933 21%! B.A. |Front seat Large extent 
20 Front seat Indispensable 
Helpful 
18 
19 A Indispensable 
| { Considerable 
gall | | Class helper; guidance oy Layton School of Art, Mil- 
20 | | teacher ee 
1 | } Helpful Attending University of Cincinnati 
21 | : 
21 | | | None Helpful Attending University of Cincinnati 
i] 
19 | | | Good seat 
! | 
19 | | 
| | Large extent 
2 | 
! Indispensable 
2 
| ! ! Chiefly 
20 
! 
io | ! Indispensable Attending Mass. State College, Amherst 
! i 
20 seat 
99 | ! Helpful 
ral | | Very important =, _— impor- | Honor student in high school 
| anc 
18 
| 
17 | Largely Attending Y. M. C. A. College 
| | Advantageous seat 
0 
we Very important Of utmost im 
None portance Attending Michigan State College 
9 { Extension courses at Western Res. U. and 
28 | Good seat Indispensable Cleveland School of Education 
18 | { Class helper; guidance 
| Helpful Some 
21 |pethany College 1933 24 B.P. |None 
18 | | | Very great help 
18 | | | None Helpful 
21 | | None Indispensable 
| Very valuable Valuable 
| i 
| 
oy | None Indispensable Attending College in Ft. Worth 
19 | Guidance teacher 
| | None Indispensable 
= | | 
| | 
| Largel 
20 Attending Denver University 
1 
| | Passed examinations for State license 
98 | | None Speech normal Lip reading poor eon Clarkson College of Technology, 
24 | | Indispensable 
| | Excused from foreign 
20 State College 1924 language fourse Considerable Great help 
18 | Indispensable 
7) | Attending Art Institute of Chicago 
| | Attending University of Wisconsin Exten- 
| sion Division 
19 ' | Indispensable 
| 
Georgia School of Technology| 1913 |! 21 ! B.S. 
Johns Hopkins University 1916 24 Ph.D. Helpful 
17% None 
16 | Largely Partly Taking post grad. work at West H. 8. 
20 | Help of special teacher Largely 
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THE 
TEACHER 
AGROSS 
THE HALE 


EAR COLLEAGUES: 
iD You in your school and we in 
ours are now in the rush of 
Christmas activities—that mad, delightful 
“hurry-up-finish!” as the deaf children 
say. 

We couldn’t do without our Christmas 
celebrations, in schools for the deaf, no 
matter what is cut out. We teachers 
realize, perhaps better than anyone else, 
how important it is to help deaf children 
understand the meaning of Christmas. 
Besides, Christmas is fun, more fun the 
more one shares in celebrating. And 
there are, as we all know, many practi- 
cal benefits. Purchasing a Christmas tree 
and gifts brings in arithmetic, and even 
the children just learning number work 
will delight in counting the days till 
Christmas. 

Writing invitations to the Christmas 
party, for mothers or school officials and 
guests, constitutes the most interesting 
written language. Making a Christmas 
postcard to send—a real one—takes less 
time for the smaller children and _ re- 
quires less command of language. Learn- 
ing the Christmas carols seldom is a 
task when one is to “sing” the carols at 
the Christmas party. 

Decorating the schoolroom, helping 
with the costumes for the Christmas 
play, if you have one, making ornaments 
for the Christmas tree, making gifts for 
the home folks or some sick schoolmate 
—all these are found on an approved 
list of activities suggested in a college 


methods course we took recently. 

By the way, a second grade class was 
thrilled, last year, by the birds’ Christ- 
mas tree prepared by the children. A 
small branch of a Christmas tree—one of 
the “waste” branches, was fastened to 
the outside of a schoolroom window, and 
the trimmings were bread, small cakes 
brought by the children, and other tid- 
bits. Lumps of suet were also fastened 
on. 


As for simple gifts, we can have the 
same old potholders and calendars, tea 
towels, paper weights made of clay and 
painted, and painted “vases” made of 


pickle jars. Or we may be bold and 
original and want something novel. In 
that case, do not despise the dear old oil- 
cloth at the Five and Ten stores, Col- 
leagues. Sewing may be dispensed with, 
and the oilcloth will make doilies, or 
protectors to slip under wet flower pots, 
or caps to wear in shower baths (with 
holes cut like those in dust caps and tape 
slipped through), and even aprons may 


be cut out and tapes tied through holes 


for apron strings. The oilcloth may 
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have its edges bound with bright tape, 
but this is an extra touch. 

What kind of entertainment do you 
prefer at your school? Just a party or 
a real Christmas play? Whatever the 
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celebration is, do let’s try—try!—to keep 
it from getting too elaborate and difficult. 
Also, let’s not forget that the old, old 
Christmas things are new and delightful, 
many of them, to deaf children. 


We saw a clever little play given at a 
private school last year, in which at first 
was shown a big bare Christmas tree, 
with two or three children picking up 
stars and popcorn and dolls and candles 
and other trimmings, and putting them 
on the tree. Suddenly the doorbell rang, 
the children ran out, and after a moment 
of darkness (when the stage lights were 
turned off) the tree was bare again, while 
the various ornaments slipped in, having 
come to life. Small boys with gay crepe 
paper wrapped about them to simulate 
candles shuffled in and did a candle drill. 
Little girls were the Christmas tree angels 
and the Christmas dolls, and there were 
“bells” and “candy canes” and “jumping 
jacks” and all the other Christmas tree 
ornaments. Each group did something, or 
said something. 

Suddenly the laughter of the “chil- 
dren,” returning, was heard, the stage got 
black, and in a moment or two, when 
the lights came on again, the “ornaments” 
were back on the tree—much smaller in 
size, Of course, there were only a few 
ornaments on the tree to start with. A 
tree loaded from top to bottom could not 
be trimmed and untrimmed so quickly. 
For that matter, the little entertainment 
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would have gone off successfully without 
the trimming and untrimming, but it did 
add atmosphere. 

Still better we liked another entertain- 
ment we saw last year, in a school which 
wished to emphasize the giving idea of 
Christmas. This was a little play, but 
it could be given as tableaux, provided 
your stage will permit shifting scenes 
quickly. (Ours won’t!) 

The first scene showed the children get- 
ting their Christmas packages and pest- 
cards ready. These were held up, talked 
about, then wrapped up for mailing, in 
such a way that while one child was 
showing his gift and telling the rest 
about it, the child who had just talked 
was quietly wrapping his gift. 

Then followed scenes showing the dif- 
ferent recipients getting their gifts, open- 
ing the packages and enjoying the con- 
tents, 

A sick child in a small white bed got 
a scrapbook, and was overjoyed. A dear 
old lady, “Grandma,” got a pincushion 
one of the girls had made. “Grandpa,” 
in the same scene, got a book cover. A 
tired looking man, “Uncle,” got some 
kodak pictures and a jolly letter. A pov- 
erty stricken woman and child received 
nice new dresses and the child got a doll 
one of the girls had dressed. A child in 
a bathing suit (obviously in the south, 
as no one in this vicinity wears a bathing: 
suit outdoors in December) got a box of 
homemade candy, and so on. The scenery 
was all kept very simple, and most of 
the scene changing depended on whisk- 
ing a chair from one side to another, 
draping it with a gay cloth, removing 
curtains and cushions, or replacing them. 
It is remarkable, how with the same big 
pieces of furniture changes in scenery 
may be quickly made, quite different 
rooms being evolved. For the “Southern 
scene” the addition of ferns and window 
boxes and a bird cage or two satisfied our 
not too critical audience. 

Any ingenious teacher could arrange 
a similar playlet, planning her gifts and 
recipients so as to bring home the giving 
idea to every deaf child in the school. 
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Good luck to you, with your party, 
Colleagues, whatever it is. We know that 
you wish us good luck with ours. 

No wonder we teachers love Christmas, 
teaching the Greatest Lesson—Good will 
toward men—and celebrating the Greatest 
Teacher’s Birthday. 


Christmas 


There’s Christmas in my house, tonight, 
The big green Christmas tree, alight. 
The Christmas wreath upon our door 
Will welcome all who come, and more. 
The gifts to send, the things to do, 
The loving tasks, make Christmas, too. 
In all these may I have a part, 
For there is Christmas in my heart. 


We Interview Miss Marion Lamb 
Concerning Geography 


A hurry call for help with her geog- 
raphy teaching came to us recently from 
a young teacher. As we do not teach 
geography, and never were very bright 
about it, we hastily consulted a good 
friend of ours. She is Miss Marion Lamb 
of the Mt. Airy School, and is an ex- 
perienced and expert teacher of both deaf 
and partially deaf children. 

The teacher who had written us knew 
only the old method of teaching geog- 
raphy, and was afraid that her method 
was out of date. At the same time, she 
doubted whether the modern methods in 
vogue in progressive schools would be 
practical for deaf children. 

So the first question we propounded to 
Miss Lamb was, “What is the chief dif- 
ference between the old and the new 
method ?” 

“Well,” said Miss Lamb, “under the 
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old method the subject matter was main- 
ly descriptive and locational. Location- 
al geography was emphasized in most 
schools. A standardized outline—surface, 
coast, location, drainage, climate, vegeta- 
tion, people, products, occupations, etc.,— 
was used, but no attempt was made to 
correlate it with other subjects. It was 
a mass of unrelated facts. If Johnny 
had a good memory, he was able to 
bound France, give its population, capi- 
tal, and chief products. But who cares 
about that? Probably most of the class 
had Benny’s idea, which we quote from 
‘Little Benny’s Notebook: ‘In real life 
countries are either white or green, de- 
pending on whether the climate is better 
for snow or grass, but in Goggriffy books 
countries are all different colors, on ac- 
count of the invention of paint.’ 


“Modern geography is dominated by 
two ideas, activity and relationship. It 
makes the study of the earth interesting 
because it is man’s home. It teaches 
where people can live best and why. It 
gives the child a feeling of the relation- 
ship between the man and his natural 
environment,” Miss Lamb explained. 


“For instance, climate control of in- 
dustries may be shown by the short sum- 
mers of New England, and its resultant 
manufacturing. Cotton raising is carried 
on in the warm south. Nearness to water 
as a control may be emphasized in the 
development of cities near the coast, on 
lakes and on rivers Topography also 
determines the occupations of a communi- 
ty. Mountains and their ores and min- 
erals make a mining section of one com- 
munity and the fertile plains make a 
farming section of another.” 

“Sounds reasonable,’ we murmured, 
“but takes a good deal more organizing 
than the old method, doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,” Miss Lamb agreed. “A great 
variety of methods must be employed, 
because the Unit Method includes other 
methods: the problem, the project, the 
topic, the appreciation lesson, the ac- 
tivity program, etc. A unit is a large 
block of subject matter and activities, 
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which are not cut up into definite lesson 
periods. It may go on for weeks.” 

“But do you consider this method prac- 
tical for deaf children?” we inquired. 

“Not as it is used in public schools. 
It may be adapted to some extent for ad- 
vanced grades and some radioear classes, 
depending on the amount of language 
a child has had, but unfortunately a ques- 
tion which could be answered offhand by 
a hearing child in the third grade might 
require weeks of drill before the deaf 
child could master it.” 


“Well, Miss Lamb, what about our own 
methods for teaching the deaf geogra- 
phy?” I asked. “These modern methods 
courses at the university that you’ve been 
taking—aren’t many of our own methods 
similar to them?” 


“Yes, indeed!” Miss Lamb laughed. “I 
was surprised to discover that ‘Home 
Geography,’ a study of the relationship 
between the child and his home and local 
environment, has long been the method 
of approach in schools for the deaf. 
Much of our preparatory work, too, in- 
cluding classification of flowers, fruit and 
so on, or a trip around the local com- 
munity with its subsequent plan of the 
principal streets and stores, is part of 
the new method.” 


“And we always correlated the subjects 
of speech, lip reading and language, too,” 
I added. “Didn’t we?” 

“And when we teach our deaf children 
to obey the rules of our school and the 
laws of our city, aren’t we laying the 
foundation for responsible citizenship?” 
Miss Lamb went on. “When, for in- 
stance, in the study of Philadelphia in 
this school we teach about the settlements 
by the Swedes, Dutch and Quakers, aren’t 
we teaching history, too? Even if we can- 
not use the exact methods laid down for 
teaching a hearing child geography, in 
the modern progressive school, even if 
we cannot present the subject matter in 
exactly the same way, our aims are those 
of the most progressive ‘new methods’ 
after all.” 


A Christmas “Piece” 


If your principal is the kind who pre- 
fers the old fashioned Christmas pieces 
for Christmas entertainments try this one 
for four little girls, who have flowers 
(paper flowers or those from the Five and 
Ten will answer) and who produce the 
flowers from behind their backs as said 
flowers are mentioned. Let a partially 
deaf child say the words, if you find this 
easier, instead of each child saying her 
own part. 


Flower News 


When April daffodils are out 
We know that spring has come to stay. 


And roses tell of summer time, 
Long days when we can play and play. 


And when we see chrysanthemums 
We know that it is fall. 


But the poinsettia’s flower news 
Is Christmas, best of all, 


From a teacher of eleven and twelve 
year old deaf children comes a request 
for a “simple but meaningful Christmas 
prayer to use in our chapel service.” 
Here is one that our own children like: 


Christmas Prayer 
O God, who gave us Thy dear Son, 
At Christmas time, we pray, 
That we may be more kind and good, 
More like Him, day by day. 
In beauty may we grow, 
As He did, long ago. 
(Continued on page 516) 
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HIS month our contributions take 
the form of suggestions to parents of 
little children—who are, after all 

the most important people in the world. 


“If I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness;” 


wrote Robert Louis Stevenson in The 
Celestial Surgeon, 


“If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face; 

If beams from happy human eyes 

Have moved me not; if morning skies, 

Books, and my food, and summer rain 

Knocked on my sullen heart in vain:— 

Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 

And stab my spirit broad awake; 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose thou, before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in.” 
Which, perhaps, answers our frequent 
questioning as to why life holds so much 
suffering. 

If happiness is the great task assigned 
to us, if showing a “glorious morning 
face” is important, if failure to appre- 
ciate simple joys demands drastic spiritual 
surgery, it behooves us to consider how 
these desirable attitudes are to be brought 
about. Can a joyous spirit and manifold 
appreciation be cultivated? Can these be 
imparted to a deaf child, who, more 
than other children, imperatively needs 
them? Good manners, self-control, forti- 
tude, sympathy, contentment, a sense of 
security, a feeling of kinship with good— 
these are some of the less poetic names 
for qualities that tend to prevent unhappy 
outcomes in life. If they are instilled 
early, there grows a sturdy inner life 
which does not invite disaster. 

These reflections have grown from a 
consideration of two groups of children, 
who demonstrate such opposite forms of 


training on the part of grown ups that 
they might almost be classified as “The 
Helpless” and “The Joyously Indepen- 
dent.” Let us look first at the darker 
picture. 


The Helpless 


“TI wonder,” said the teacher of the 
entering class, “whether mothers would 
deny themselves the pleasure of making 
their children helpless if they knew what 
a difference it makes. This is my tenth 
year of dealing with tiny deaf children, 
such a long time that I know how some 
of them turn out: and I believe I could 
name a dozen youngsters who are re- 
tarded simply because they were babied. 

“Try it,” suggested her friend. 

“Well, there’s Alma. Do you remember 
her? She was six when she came to 
school as a day pupil. Her mother 
hovered over her as if she thought we 
might really harm the child. At first she 
brought her into the schoolroom, removed 
her hat and coat, led her to her seat, and 
sat near her for an hour or so. Grad- 
ually she lessened her attention—there 
were other children at home—and at last 
she just left Alma in the hall. Do you 
know, it was two weeks before that child 
would come on into the schoolroom with- 
out being led! She just stood and waited 
for someone to look after her. She isn’t 
exactly a stupid child, but to this day 
she has to be told what to do about 
every little thing—for of course the baby- 
ing has continued at home. 

“Then there is Jamie. He came with 
a nursing bottle without which he could 
not go to sleep at night—a healthy six- 
year-old! And his people thought he must 
have his coat held, his shoes put on, and 
every little thing done for him. He never 
puts forth a bit of effort—why should 
he? And he is losing grade steadily, to 
the great distress of his family. 
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“Did you notice Betty, in Miss __. s 
class? She has had a particularly hard 
time, for her father and mother separated 
and she went to live with relatives. They 
were kindness itself, but they were busy 
people and just about turned Betty over 
to the colored nurse they had for her. 
You know what that means: no control, 
no training in self reliance, no regard for 
proper diet, and no stimulus to think. 
She will come out of it, we believe, but 
you never saw a child with more things 
to unlearn. 


“Edith is another. She had a long and 
serious illness when she was about two. 
At seven, when she came to school, she 
was as plump and healthy a youngster 
as you would find in a day’s journey, but 
I soon noticed that she had the queerest 
trembling spells if anything went wrong. 
She scared me, and I was so careful not 
to bring on an attack that she didn’t 
learn a thing worth mentioning that first 
year. The next teacher decided that some- 
thing must be done, however, and the 
first time Edith trembled for her she 
gently but firmly shook the child, looking 
quite severe. That youngster never had 
another spell for her. She had found 
that her family gave in whenever she 
did it—I suppose there had been genuine 
weakness when she was convalescent, and 
they never realized that she was long 
since over it. She lost a year by it before 
we knew better. 

“Then there’s Harry, in Miss 
class now. He was so adorable that he 
stepped from home straight into the 
heart of everyone here, but not one bit 
of writing or other work did he do unless 
I camped on his trail. He was perfectly 
sure that nobody could possibly expect 
anything of him that he did not want 
to do, and there was no use in working 
unless he had an audience, Later I found 
that he was another youngster waited on 
hand and foot by a nurse. Now his father 
wonders why he isn’t keeping up, for 
he is bright as he can be. He is losing 
grade simply from want of independence. 


“When Bob’s mother brought him the 
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first time, she said, ‘Now Bob is a little 
peculiar about his food. He doesn’t care 
for anything but ice cream and cookies.’ 

“*And is that all you give him?’ the 
matron asked. 

“ ‘Yes,’ said his mother, ‘The poor little 
darling is deprived of so much by his 
deafness ihat I never deny him anything.’ 

“And there he was, pasty faced and 
irritable. It took quite a while for him 
to get weaned from all that sugar and 
begin to pick up strength on wholesome 
food. He has been in school five years 
now, and he is retarded about two. 

“And there’s Jessie. She makes me 
think of my childish ideas of fairies— 
slender and graceful and pretty as a pic- 
ture. She was one of my earliest pupils. 
Do you think she will graduate? I don’t, 
for never in the course of her school life, 
so far, has her family expressed the slight- 
est interest in her progress. Their concern 
is her complexion, her clothes and her 
manners—and that is all she thinks about. 
Her language is awful. She runs in to 
see me sometimes—I am very fond of 
her—but she can’t speak or write a half 
dozen sentences consecutively so that you 
can be sure of her meaning. 

“Joe is another of my former pupils. 
If ever you saw a flutter-budget, he was 
one. Unless I kept my hand on him, 
he was out of his seat and into mischief. 
He hears a good deal, and he is bright, 
but he had no more idea of obedience 
than a baby when he came, and he is still 
a problem. He loses grade once in so 
often simply because with a devotedly 
admiring family, a liberal allowance, and 
no home requirements at all, he looks 
upon school regulations as impositions to 
be avoided whenever possible. 

“Did I say I could name a dozen? It 
would total more than that, I am sure; 
oh, many more if I included the ones who 
have been kept out of school until they 
were ten or twelve years old because their 
families could not bear to part with 
them. Don’t you wish we could send a 
teacher into every home where there is 
a tiny deaf child, to tell the parents thow 
much they could do to help it? But do 
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you suppose the mothers would do it?” 

“Of course” came the reply. “There is 
nothing most mothers won’t do for their 
children: the trouble is for them to find 
out the right treatment for a deaf child 
who is tugging at their sympathies every 
minute.” 

—Marion ELLs. 


And now for the other side of the 
picture. The children which this mother 
writes about were noticed from time to 
time, as the incidents occurred, and all 
the incidents relate to different children, 
but, summed up and joined together, they 
offer a very fair cross section of the way 
to treat a small deaf child. It was she 
who supplied the poem quoted above, 
and the title, 


Celestial Surgery 


The other day I visited a home in 
which a two-and-a-half year old girl cen- 
ters the affections of three adults. A horn 
was a recent acquisition, and the baby 
learned with some difficulty the art of 
making it squawk. Then while the work 
of the day was in progress and no one 
could be annoyed by the noise, that horn 
made the welkin ring. When evening came 
and the family gathered in the living 
room, the baby, up from a very long 
nap, was ready to test the joys of the 
new plaything all over again. In the 
most casual way, she was told to go to 
the end of another room to blow it “be- 
cause Grandfather wanted to read now.” 
She accepted the invitation, and soon 
came back to join the family group with 
the horn all out of her system, as it 
were, and quieter interests calling. When 
in the course of trotting about she came 
down on the floor with a jarring thud, 
she looked up to see how it affected the 
family, and, being greeted with a chuckle 
from the much-loved grandfather, she 
broke into a jolly laugh and picked her- 
self up. So it went, all through my stay; 
and although no one knows what life 
may bring to that child it is pretty certain 
that she will not grow up to be a nui- 
sance and a whiner. 
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If a hearing child needs and profits 
by such care and training, our deaf chil- 
dren need it doubly and gain immeasur- 
ably by it, for no casual public opinion 
reaches their minds to soften their turbu- 
lent spirits into social order; someone 
must purposefully school them. 

“What a pretty dress you have,” said 
I to Molly. And Molly, childlike, stood 
embarrassed, not knowing what to say. 
Her mother prompted, “Thank you,” ut- 
tered with a gracious smile; and Molly, 


imitating her expression perfectly, beamed 


up into my face as she thanked me. She 
really liked that dress and liked to have 
it admired, but a reply to a remark not 
a question was something quite beyond 
her. This is just another of the small 
things deaf children must be taught. 

Jerry came clattering down the stairs 
and plunged toward the dining room like 
an avalanche. When the next occasion 
for use of that route occurred, his father 
was waiting at the head of the stairs, and 
called his attention to the family waiting 
below, showing him how they both could 
go down quietly and win the plaudits of 
their audience. How was Jerry to know 
that he was annoying when he could not 
hear the noise? And how pleased he was 
to compete with his father in making a 
more successful entrance! 

Jimmy placed his left hand in my 
outstretched one, and I did not want to 
quench his cordial spirit; but at his 
mother’s quiet, “Right hand, darling,” 
supplemented by a touch, the left hand 
was withdrawn and I received the nicest 
kind of hand shake. 

They rose early at Jennie’s house for 
there was much to do before Jennie 
caught the school bus and her father 
went to work, but never was there a clear 
morning when Father and Mother did 
not pause a moment to gaze on the east- 
ern sky, and the little girl started off 
after thus sharing an experience that 
dwarfed the tribulations of the day. 

As soon as Reba could toddle, her 
mother began the custom of making the 
happiest time of the day that little space 
before the child’s bed time, when the 
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picture books came out. Reba loved to 
follow her mother’s lips as she pointed 
to different features of the bright pictures 
and named them. Later on her mother 
told the stories of the Three Bears, Peter 
Rabbit, and so on, in the simplest and 
shortest of sentences, with the gay picture 
books for illustration; and Reba begged 
for them over and over, although she 
could not hear them. Still later, an older 
Reba thrilled at the very sight of a new 
book, for she had learned that she might 
find treasures therein. 


When rain poured down and the day 
was dreary, Dan did not sing, 


“It is not raining rain, you see, 
It’s raining violets.” 


but he had a good deal of that spirit; 
for he had learned that the plants in 
his little garden were growing fast be- 
cause of the drops that kept him indoors. 
And those were the days when forgotten 
toys came forth from their places of safe- 
keeping. His mother believed that when 
a toy became a bore it was time to retire 
it temporarily; so rainy days held endless 
surprises. 


At Thanksgiving and Christmas, Helen 
was her mother’s assistant in preparing 
gifts, however small, for people who had 
less than her own family. When Golden 
Rule Sunday came, Helen looked with in- 
terest at the pictures of little children in 
foreign lands who needed food, and she 
helped count the money which was sent 
to them and which had been saved from 
household expenses by the very plain 
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dinner her family had that day. Was it 
surprising that, later on, she felt it im- 
portant to join the Red Cross, sew for the 
destitute, and otherwise take her part in 
the service of her community? 

These deaf children and _ countless 
others, have been set in ways that will 
lessen the need for celestial surgery in 
later years because skills in living are 
apt to keep hearts alive. 

—A MOTHER. 


The inventiveness of deaf children in 
coining language to meet their needs is 
a source of interest and joy to all who 
observe them. The following little tale 
comes from a teacher in one of the south- 
ern schools: 

A state map hung on the schoolroom 
wall and the little children who occupied 
the room had had great fun in finding on 
it the names of their homes, when letters 
and cards arrived. 

One day the class was naming the ob- 
jects in the schoolroom, and the list on 
the blackboard was almost complete when 
small Margaret had an inspiration. Up 
went her hand, and with shining face she 
proudly said “The live paper,” and wrote 
it on the board. Her puzzled teacher and 
classmates were wholly at a loss till 
Margaret, disgusted with their stupidity, 
pointed to the map and said, “Where 
live? Live paper.” And Teacher realized 
that the word map had not been taught. 

Who has some other good ones to 
share? 

—Leonora Hopkins. 


INTO 


A Gripping Story 


ANNE SULLIVAN Macy, the Story Behind 
Helen Keller, by Nella Braddy; Double- 
day, Doran and Company. 

“Mr. Sanborn, Mr. Sanborn, I want 
to go to school!” 

These deaf children and _ countless 
crowded place of squalor and degrada- 
tion; the speaker a nearly blind girl of 
fourteen, orphaned and neglected, who 
had been told that her one chance of 
getting an education lay in attracting the 
attention of the distinguished visitor. All 
her life she had known only poverty and 
misery. She had been in the almshouse 
for years. She could not read or write. 
Her only acquaintance with the world of 
books had been gained through a mildly 
crazy girl, a fellow inmate, whom she 
persuaded to read to her now and then, 
and who paused occasionally to have an 
epileptic convulsion. 

Out of the semi-darkness of the child’s 
impaired sight and the greater darkness 
of the ignorance and wretchedness which 
had always surrounded her, the bright 
flame of her intelligence and the courage 
of her tempestuous nature forced their 
way to attention and opportunity. 

“How wonderful she is!” people say of 
Helen Keller. 

“Yes, and I think her teacher is equally 
wonderful.” 

We have often heard such comments, 
and in light of them have wondered 
whether Helen’s amazing accomplishments 
were really due to her mind-in-a-million 
or to the extraordinary devotion of a 
teacher-in-a-million. 


To both, doubt- ty, 
less; for that the ~ 
teacher is as ex- 
traordinary as her 
devotion one must 
believe after read- 
ing the story of 
the undaunted lit- 
tle Irish girl] in 
the Massachusetts 
poorhouse— Annie 
Sullivan. 

There is practically no one who does 
not know something about Helen Keller. 
There is probably no reader of Volta 
Bureau publications who is not acquainted 
with the main facts of her early educa- 
tion and Miss Sullivan’s part in it. But 
no one, not even Helen, was really ac- 
quainted with Miss Sullivan until Nella 
Braddy coaxed from her the details of 
her incredible story and gave them to 
the world. 

It is a splendid, gripping, powerful 
story, and a needed one. Mrs. Macy’s 
critics (the author tells us that they are 
many) will find much which they can 
interpret as substantiation of their opin- 
ions; but one feels that, being given the 
reasons for things to which they object, 
they can no longer regard them with 
bitterness, 


Those who marvel at Helen Keller’s 
facility of expression and description will 
understand it better after reading some 
of her teacher’s letters. For who, except 
a dullard, would fail to produce forceful 
English if it were his daily food? 


“Anne Sullivan Macy” is recommended 
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to every school, every library, and every 
reader. 
—JOsEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE. 


INTELLICGIBLE SPEECH, by G. Sibley Hay- 
cock, F.E.I.S., L.C.P. Published by 
Hill and Ainsworth, Ltd., Stoke-on- 
Trent, England. 


The complete title of this book “How to 
Promote Intelligibility of Speech Through- 
out the School” sums up a subject of 
vital concern to every teacher of deat 
children. 

The author first discusses the possible 
causes of the less intelligible speech of 
pupils as they advance from the lower 
to the higher classes in school and gives 
as a reason for this the rapidly expanding 
vocabulary and the longer sentence forms 
which make greater demand on breath 
control and the correct use of the speech 
organs. To deal with this problem each 
succeeding teacher must not only correct 
defects and weaknesses which occur dur- 
ing the day’s activities but also add to 
this something positive and constructive 
in order to insure progress. 

After giving various practical sugges- 
tions on the general principles of speech 
teaching and outlining programs for dif- 
ferent grades, the author devotes a large 
part of his book to exercises for promot- 
ing natural speech. These exercises are 
based on work for time, tempo, accent 
and rhythm of speech and we are pleased 
to see that for this he chooses words, 
phrases and sentences within the experi- 
ences of the pupils. Later rhymes, poems 
and songs have their place in the pro- 
gram. The following sentence which we 
quote from the book should be specially 
noted. “It has always to be remembered 
that the purpose of this rhythm work is 
to make the speech of the deaf child 
pleasant to hear and clear to the under- 
standing.” 

Aside from these exercises numerous 
references are made to breath control 
and voice exercises in the “Braidwood 
Essay on Naturalness in the Speech of 
the Deaf.” We regret that these are not 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Director of Normal Department: 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$10.00 


each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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The New 
Tiny Tim Audiphone 


Designed and Made to Give 
CLEAR AMPLIFICATION 
OF SOUND 
WITH 
MINIMUM OF BULK 
Its SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION and 
COMFORT IN WEARING 
results from its combination with the 
TINY TIM EARPIECE 
which fits within the Earlobe and 
WEIGHS ONLY ONE-FOURTH 
OUNCE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet A 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
All General Audiphone Models are made in the U.S. A. 


The Sand Pile Under the Spruce Tree 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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included so that they might be more 
easily available to all teachers. 

This book is well arranged to guide 
experienced and inexperienced teachers. 
alike. 

—E. Frances HANcock. 


A Christmas Service 
(Continued from page 485) 


screens at the rear and side of the stage 
simulated a doorway, above which a-sign, 
“The Inn,” was placed. Singly and by 
two’s, travellers in oriental costumes 
walked unhurriedly to it from the back 
and side entrances of the auditorium and 
were welcomed by the Inn Keeper at the 
door. Finally Mary and Joseph came 
slowly up the center aisle—Joseph solici- 
tously assisting Mary as they mounted the 
steps and crossed the stage,—and were 
denied entrance in a way to give fresh 
meaning to the line, “There was no room 
for them at the Inn.” 

The five shepherds in rustic garb and 
carrying staves settled themselves to rest 
just back of the footlights, and were 
aroused by a sudden flash of light and 
the appearance of a white-robed, white- 
winged angel, who parted the curtains 
with these words: 

“Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. 

“For unto you is born this day of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes lying in a manger.” 

As the curtains were opened, other 
angels were visible, and if they could not 
be called a heavenly “host,” there was, 
at least, in the rapt look of the shep- 
herds a hint of the men of other days who 
were “sore afraid.” 

The three wise men, bearing articles of 
apparent costliness, entered from the rear 
of the room, following with intent gaze 
a lighted star, which was pulled by in- 
visible hands from the gallery of the 
gymnasium to the center of the platform 
in front of the curtain, where it rested. 
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December, 1933 


The tableau of the Holy Family, which 
the opened curtain next showed, was sin- 
gularly beautiful, as Mary bent over the 
manger in which an electric light gave a 
suggestion of the radiance surrounding 
the Christ Child. Toward his cradle from 
the right of the stage, came the shepherds, 
wondering and adoring, from the left, 
the Magi bearing gifts, and the final pic- 
ture was very impressive. 


From a candle near the manger, the 
reader lighted her candle; eighteen pupils, 
representatives of each class in the depart- 
ment, came to the platform, lighted theirs 
from hers, marched to the center aisle 
where they stood while the last hymn was 
being “sung,” and then led the Reces- 
sional. 


From friends of the pupils and of the 
school who attended this service came 
many words of appreciation. One lady 
said, “I have been to many Christmas 
services but never to one more impres- 
sive.” Another said, “A lump came to 
my throat as I saw the earnestness of 
those who took part.” But the sincerest 
tribute of all was from a tiny primary 
child, who, looking up at her mother, 
exclaimed at the close, “Once more, once 
more.” 


Once more it shall be. Many times 
more, we hope, for we have promised 
ourselves never to let the holiday time 
go by without helping our pupils pre- 
sent pictorially the story of the First 
Christmas. 


Again: Deaf Graduates 
(Continued from page 499) 


lent to the median level. 

On the whole, these three reports are 
rather better than we expected. For why, 
if a student has really been successful 
among the unhandicapped, should he re- 
turn to a segregated group for further 
educational adventure? Is it not reason- 
able to conclude that he did not feel well 
adjusted in a normal environment? 

And two out of the three seem to be 
“getting by” at college. That is a shade 
better than the results demonstrated by 
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THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 


Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 
Reasonably Priced 


CALL FOR FREE TEST OR WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET, “VR.” 


NOTICE TO ALL GEM USERS 


For Best results and economy use only Gem Bat- 
teries with the name ‘“‘Gem” stamped in the wax. 


Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WIsconsin 7-4428 


YOU CAN NOW ENJOY 
THE BENEFITS OF THE 


TELEPHONE 


Many persons with impaired hearing need no 
longer be deprived of use of the telephone. Bell 
Telephone Amplifiers enable most of them to 
use this modern service as readily and satis- 
factorily as those with normal hearing. A small 
dial regulates the volume of sound to your par- 
ticular requirements. Thus the convenience, 
sense of safety, and pleasure that a telephone 
brings are now yours to enjoy. Consult the 
Business Office of your local Bell Telephone 
Company for a free trial demonstration. 
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AIR CONDUCTION 
\ OR 
BONE CONDUCTION 


/ Both receivers are now avail- 
able with all Teaching Sets. 
Group sets as low as $375. The new B-10 
“EXECUTIVE” makes an ideal instrument for 
individual instruction of several types of chil- 
dren. Price $160. Write for details. 
E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department R 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSB 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESB, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Nineteenth Year, 1932-33 


Normal Training Courses Given tc Qualified 
Applicants 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE 
ORAL METHOD 


Expressed by 
Graduates of the Oral Method 


Price 25 Cents 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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the entire Gallaudet Preparatory Class of 
1929, 34-2/7% of whom fell by the way- 
side before the end of the Freshman year. 
(See paragraph 2 in “What Standard 
Tests Have Shown at Gallaudet College,” 
by Irving S. Fusfeld, a paper delivered at 
the International Congress in Trenton, 
June, 1933.) 


We agree further with Dr. Fusfeld in 
deploring the occasional tendency of 
teachers to over-rate the importance of 
speech and lip reading in doing school 
work. No deaf student would ever say 
that these skills were entirely responsible 
for his success. If so, what would be the 
parts played by intelligence, application, 
courage, adaptability, facility in the use 
of English? That speech and lip reading 
are valuable is attested by the fact that 
so few students have succeeded without 
their help. 


We must not be led, however, into any- 
thing even remotely resembling a discus- 
sion of methods of teaching the deaf. 
These statistics are not concerned with 
that subject. They deal merely with the 
question: “Can deaf students be so pre- 
pared for life at an early age that they 
can acquire higher education among hear- 
ing students?” The answer, for at least 
a certain per cent, appears to be: “Yes, 
they can.” 


Lest that sound too optimistic, we re- 
peat, in closing, a paragraph from the 
statement that accompanied the first set 
of statistics: 


“Let us not convey the impression that 
all deaf children can do what these have 
done. An appallingly large number, from 
every school, leave without even grammar 
school certificates, and never receive any 
more instruction. It is becoming increas- 
ingly evident, however, .... . that there 
are deaf children who are able to ac- 
quire higher education and for whom it 
should be provided. Would it not be 
well to instill into them, from their earli- 
est years, the ambition to secure this high- 
er learning in the world of the unhandi- 
capped among whom they must eventually 
live?” 
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Otological Problems 
(Continued from page 492) 


Severe deafness in adults in a small 
proportion of cases, where it is the re- 
sult of ear trouble as a child, can be 
prevented. Occupational nerve deafness 
can be prevented. Syphilitic nerve deaf- 
ness can be prevented by the prompt and 
efficient treatment of early syphilis. 

The majority, approximately 70%, of 
severe deafness in adults, is due to oto- 
sclerosis, and can neither be treated nor 
prevented in the present state of our 
knowledge. This does not prevent quacks 
from treating these people. There is no 
field in medicine more overrun with fake 
cures than the field of deafness. As you 
know yourselves, attention is half of hear- 
ing. Some of you may not have heard 
all that I have said the past twenty min- 
utes, but it’s not because you are deaf or 
I am dumb. It is because your attention 
was poor. Now a person who is hard of 
hearing is particularly apt to get into the 
habit of inattention. When he begins a 
new and usually expensive cure to restore 
his hearing, of course he begins to hear 
better for awhile, but not because the 
treatment has helped his hearing in the 
slightest. He hears better because his in- 
terest and attention are aroused, and by 
alertness -he catches much of what he 
formerly missed. Sooner or later these 
people realize that their hearing has not 
been improved, but because hope springs 
eternal, pretty soon they are ready to try 
another cure. 

In the study of deafness among the 
members of the Leagues for the Hard of 
Hearing, it was exceptional to find the 
person with otosclerosis who had not 
tried some sort of quack treatment which 
always eventually turned out to be use- 
less. 

It would not be so bad if these useless 
treatments served only to empty their vic- 
tims’ pockets. But not infrequently they 
actually injure what hearing is left. For 
example, a certain commercial concern is 
now selling treatments which consist of 
exposing the ears to very loud and pierc- 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 


THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our- Western 
Hospitality? 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 


HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and Domestic makes of HEARING AIDS, in- 
cluding battery and no-battery types, and also the 
newest BONE CONDUCTION SONOTONE. Thirty 
years of specialized service to the deafened. Without 
obligation, write or call on 


D. FARBER, Consultant 


ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS CO. 
59 E. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 
Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, including postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISR UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa 
The Beginner’s Book _ $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes__$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes $1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations $1.00 
Attractively color—Order from the 
uthor 


WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED: Private teacher for boy of three. 
State age, experience, salary. Write C. F., 758 6th 
Ave., New York City. 
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ing sounds. They have a very elaborate 
and impressive electrical machine for this 
purpose which gives the necessary psycho- 
logical stimulus. However, we have re- 
cently seen a number of persons treated 
by this machine who are materially worse. 
The loud, piercing sounds have perma- 
nently injured part of the delicate inner 
ear structure just as it is injured in 
riveters and boilermakers. 


Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 505) 


Our Christmas Suggestions 
(For Those in any School for the Deaf) 


1. For Ignatius Slipakoffsky: A CH or 
an SH or an S or NG or ’most any con- 
sonant. 

2. For the Supe: A two million en- 
dowment for the school. 

3. For the janitor: A dust cloth (in 
case he might need to use one, some- 
time). 

4. For the principal: An elevator. (A 
walking stairway might suffice). 

5. For the school cook: A new recipe 
book. 

6. For the directors: A course of train- 
ing to teach the deaf. 

7. For the convention speakers, teach- 
ers’ meeting speakers, et al.: A_ stop 
watch. 

8. For the teachers: A school clock 
that runs slow early in the morning but 
makes up the time and is correct at dis- 
missal hour. 

9. For the children: A pair of old 
fashioned mittens for every child. 

10. For school tea givers: A new line 
of welfare work, 

1l. For you: An unexpected legacy 
from an unsuspected aunt the day after 
the Christmas bills come in. 


Death of Miss Nan Kennedy 
Miss Nan C, Kennedy, Principal of the 
Dayton, Ohio, Day School for the Deaf, 
died September 22. Miss Edith I. Warner 
is filling Miss Kennedy’s place pro tem. 


